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Just published, in 1 vol. royal 8vo, with 6 Portraits, price 12s. cloth. 


THE STUART DYNASTY: 
SHORT STUDIES OF ITS RISE, COURSE, AND EARLY EXILE. 


The latter drawn from Papers in Her Majesty’s Possession at 
Windsor Castle. 


By PERCY M. THORNTON, Author of ‘ The Brunswick 
Accession,’ etc. 


* The best general outline of Scottish dynastic history with which we 
are acquainted. . . . Mr. Thornton’s work must be regarded as an 
indispensable introduction and supplement to any study of the years 
1685-1716.’—Globe, March 11th. 

‘He has performed his arduous task with much ability as well as 
evident zest.’— 7yvuth, March 20th. 

‘Mr. Thornton has done a real service by his siftings and search- 
ings among this mass of documents.’—.Scotsman, March 17th. 

‘ The attractive volume on ‘ The Stuart Dynasty,’ just published by 
Mr. Percy Thornton, proves once again, and in the most agreeable 
manner, the undying interest which the ancient line of Scottish Kings 
still possesses for the most cultured intellects.’—Standard, April 4th. 

‘Mr. Thornton has given a most interesting and valuable addition to 
the history of the Stuarts.’— Yorkshire Post, March 26th. 

‘A volume of singular freshness and interest.’—Dazly Graphic, 
March 27th. 

‘ The author has given a succinct but clear history of the Stuarts 
from their rise to their fall.’"—G/asgow Herald, March 27th. 

‘A better book than that produced by Mr. Thornton it would be 
unreasonable to expect.’—Manchester Examiner, March 29th. 

‘ We have herea genuine history.’— Manchester Courier, March 29th. 

* Will be found to contain most valuable material for the English 
historian. . . . A mine of valuable information.’—Daz/ly 7elegraph, 
April 5th. 

‘ At the end of Mr. Thornton’s historical sketch he gives an intro- 
duction to his extracts from the Stuart Papers, commenting on them, 
and pointing out the special interest of each.’—Saturday Review, 
April 5th. 





WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 





JAMES CLARKE & CO’S PUBLICATIONS 
. ' 
Crown 8vo, Price Five Shillings. 
THE ART OF AUTHORSHIP. Some Literary Re- 
miniscences, Methods of Work, and Advice to Young Beginners. 
By the Leapinc AuTHORS OF THE Day. Compiled and Edited by GeorGcEe 
BaINTON. 

Among other Contributors to this book may be mentioned :—Sir Edwin Arnold, 
Mrs. A. E. Barr, William Black, Robert Browning, Mrs. Craik, J. A. Froude, 
W. S. Gilbert, Oliver W. Holmes, Tom Hughes, Jean Ingelow, Canon Liddon, Sir 
J. Lubbock, Edna Lyall, Justin M‘Carthy, Cardinal Manning, Dr. Joseph Parker, 
E. P. Roe, Samuel Smiles, C. H. Spurgeon, Rev. J. G. Wood, Charlotte Yonge. 

These are merely a selection from the names of contributors; there are many 
others equally well known with the above, who relate their experiences. 

‘ The interest of the book lies in the autobiographical details in which it abounds, 
and in the views of stylists upon the attainment and preservation of style which it 
contains.’ —Pad/ Mall Gazette. 

‘Contains much interesting autobiographical matter contributed by persons as to 
whom the reading world is curious. It is, in fact, to a great extent an author's 
confessional table.'—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 

‘Much of it is extremely interesting and valuable.’—Zcho. 

‘The book is to be commended to the earnest attention of all beginners who are 
not averse to taking advice when it is tendered to them by those who have achieved 
distinction in the paths they themselves have commenced to tread.—City Press. 





Just Published. Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
ALL HE KNEW. A Religious Novel. 


Hasserton. Author of ‘ Helen’s Babies,’ etc. 


By JOHN 





Second Edition. Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
BURNING QUESTIONS OF THE LIFE THAT NOW 
IS AND OF THAT WHICH IS TO COME. By Dr. Wasnincton 
GLApDEN, Author of ‘ Things New and Old.’ 

“With a masterly power of condensation Dr. Gladden has brought into small com- 
pass the results of wide reading and long study, and has arrayed in brief paragraphs 
the latest theories of philosophy and the answers of Theistic and Christian faith. It 
is this fact which constitutes the timeliness and the value of the book.’—Christian 

‘orld. 

oo of the ablest, most opportune, and most readable books it has been our good 
fortune to enjoy for many a day. . . . In every line these essays reveal rather than 
display great learning and careful reading, and for busy men they contain the con- 
densed results of research and scholarship.’— Dundee Advertiser. 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
NEW POINTS TO OLD TEXTS. _ By Rev. JAmes M. 
Wuirtton, Ph.D., Author of ‘ Summer Sermons,’ ‘ The Law of Liberty,’ etc. etc. 

“In these sermons Mr. Whitton amply justifies the title which he has given to the 
volume. He is not content, like many preachers, with threshing out the old straw; 
but deals broadly and humanely, and with competent knowledge, with subjects of 
perpetual interest.’— Scotsman. : j 

«A volume of sermons to startle sleepy hearers.'— Western Morning News. 

‘This is as fresh a volume of sermons as we remember to have seen for many a 
day. —Glasgow Herald. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
QUESTIONS FOR THE FREE CHURCHES. By the 
Rev. J. Brrer.ey, B.A. A series of eae reprinted from 7he Christian World. 
‘ This is too able and too timely a book to be neglected.’— 7he Freeman. 
‘A book that should be read by all Church workers.’—Croydon Advertiser. 


LONDON : JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 FLEET STREET. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


Egyptian Sketches. By JeremMiaAn Lyncu, formerly President 
of the San Francisco Geographical Society, and Member of the Californian 
State Senate. With 16 Full-page Illustrations. 1 vol., demy 8vo, ros. 6d. 1 

The Author resided in Egypt for nearly six months during the winter of 1889-90, 
and had, therefore, ample opportunities for studying the country carefully. Writing 
as an American, his views contain much that is novel and original, and his chapters 
on ‘ The English in Egypt’ will be found especially interesting. 

‘The independent testimony of a shrewd and competent observer.'—Sfectator. 

‘a ‘A comely specimen of the class of descriptive books on Egypt.’—Saturday 

Review. 

At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


The Modern Malady ; or, Sufferers from ‘ Nerves.’ By CyRiL 
BennertT, Author of ‘The Massage Case,’ etc. With an Introduction by 
Hersert Tissirs, M.D., F.R.C.P., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

This work deals in a popular manner with the Nineteenth Century disease, com- 
monly known as ‘ Nerves.’ It gives hints as to the reasonable treatment of sufferers 
by their friends and relations, and points out what is to be avoided as well as what 
is to be aimed at, in order to effect the speediest recovery. 


Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses. With an Introduction by 
Anprew Lanc. A Map of the Wanderings of Ulysses, an Index of Proper 
Names, and a few brief Explanatory Notes are appended. This volume will be 
found well adapted for Prizes, or for use in reading circles and schools. Cloth 
square 8vo, 124 pages. 1s. 6d. Also specially bound for Prizes and Presents, 
gilt edges, 2s. 6d. [Now Ready. 

Ready Immediately. 


My Wife’s Politics. By Horace Hutcuinson, Author of 
‘Golf,’ etc. A Shilling Book for Seaside and Holiday Reading. 


A Handbookto Dante. Translated and Edited from the Italian 


of Scartazzini by Tuomas Davipson, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 327 pp., 6s. 


A General Astronomy. By Professor C. A. YounG, A.R.A.S., 
Author of ‘ The Sun,’ etc. 1 vol., royal 8vo, 550 pages, 250 Illustrations and 
‘lables, half morocco, 12s. 6d. 

‘A grand book by a grand man.’—P1azz1 SmytuH. 


The Elements of Astronomy. By Professor C. A. Younc, 


Half morocco, 475 pages, Maps and IIlustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The International Education Series. Edited by WiLLiaM 
T. Harris, U S. Commissioner of Education. The Series forms a valuable 
collection for Teachers and Students of Educational Subjects. Each volume can 
be obtained separately, and forms an independent work in itself. 

. ROSENKRANZ’S PuiLosorny oF Epvu- 7. PRevER'’s DEVELOPMENT OF THE I N- 
CATION. 6s. | TELLECT. 6s. 

. Parnrer’s History or Epucation. | 8. Parker's How to Stupy Gro- 
6s. | GRAPHY. 6s. 

. Morrison’s VENTILATION AND | g. Boone's History or EDUCATION iN 

WARMING OF SCHOOL BUILDINGs. THE UNITED STATES. 6s. 

3s. 6d. | 10. Ktemm’s European’ Scnoors. 

4. FRorpe.’s EpucATION OF MAN. 6s. | 38. 6d. 

. Batpwin’s ELEMENTARY Psycuo- 11. HOWLAND’s PracTicaAt HINTS For 
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LOGY. 6s TEACHERS, 45. 6d. 
6. PREVER's SENSES AND THE WILL. 6s. 








London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 


~ JAMES NISBET & CO.’S NEW WORKS. 


EMORIALS OF ALEXANDER DUFF, D.D. By his Son, 
W. Pirie Durr. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


EGENT SQUARE PULPIT. Volume I. Containing Twenty- 
Six Sermons by Rev. JOHN M‘NEILL. 
Mr. M‘NEILL’S SERMONS are PUBLISHED every THURS- 
DAY. Price One Penny. The only Authorised Edition, revised 
by the Author. 


ORAL MUSCLE: AND HOW TO USEIT. A BrotrHerty 
CHAT WITH YOUNG MEN, By FREDERICK A, ATKINS, 
With an Introduction by Dr. Thain Davidson. Crown 8vo, Is. 


LIMPSES OF EASTERN CITIES, PAST AND PRESENT. 
3y ANDREW RussELL, M.A. Small Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MAk* JANE KINNAIRD. By DONALD FRAskER, M.A., D.D. 
With Two Portraits. Extra Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


* No Christian lady should fail to procure Dr, Fraser's book, and ponder well the 
precious lessons that are to be derived from a careful study of Lady Kinnaird’s 
character and life.'—Christian Leader. 


Lonpon : JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 BERNERS STREET, W. 


Vo. I.—Just PusLisHen. 

THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, PAST AND PRESENT: 
ITS HISTORY, ITS RELATION TO THE LAW AND THE STATE, 
ITS DOCTRINE, RITUAL, DISCIPLINE, AND PATRIMONY. 

Edited by Rev. R. H. Story, D.D., F.S.A. Scot., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Glasgow, and one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 
Assisted by Rev. James CAMPBELL, D.D., F.S.A. Scot.; Rev. James RANKIN, 
D.D.; Rev. T. B. W. Niven; ANDREW Macceorce, Esq.; Rev. ADAM MILkoy, 
D.D.; Rev. Tuomas Leisuman, D.D.; late Rev. ANDREW EpGar, D.D.; 
NEnIoN E.ioT, Esq., S.S.C. 

Illustrated with numerous engravings of portraits of eminent Churchmen, and 
views of interesting ecclesiastical edifices. In five volumes, cloth, red edges, 
price 7s. 6d. each. 


WILLIAM MACKENZIE, 69 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 
EDINBURGH, AND GLASGOW. 
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44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000—-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 

RESERVE FUND, £115,000, 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Diaetesh { Major-General F. NepEAN SmiTH, 10 Eton Terrace. 

. Ropert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—Gerorce Deas, Esq., C.A 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted /rom remittances. 
The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SpeciAL TERMS, to be had on application at the 
Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . . ‘ P £505,000. 
Directors. 

GrorGce AuLpjo JAmiEsON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 

Joun M. Crassig, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

James D. Lawniz, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

on! M. M‘Canouisu, Esq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh 
he Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

NATHANIEL Spens, Esq., C.A., Glasgow. 

Joun WarRRACK, Sno, Discus, Leith. 

REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 





ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates -of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desenrures, DesenturE Stock, or SHARES OF PuUBLIc 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

l!'o PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Ofices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
CHIENE & TAIT, C.A., Secretaries. 





44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 
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CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 








CapitaL Futty Susscrisep, $1,000,000 0 


CariTat Paip Up, . : . ‘ . 126,068 15 
RESERVE FuND IN HAND, OVER . s . ‘ 40,000 © O 
UNCALLED CapPiIrTAL, j : ; ; . , 873,931 ° 


Board of Directors. 


Ws. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von Anpré& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lran (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wytiys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
“i per cent. for One Year. 
4 ~ for Three or Four Years. 

5 ae for Five Years or over. 

No Debentures will be issued. 

Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
ashed free anywhere. 

For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpinsurGH, January 1890. 





HOME INVESTMENT. 


THE SCOTTISH HERITAGES COMPANY, LIMITED, 


EsTABLISHED 1874. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £64,031. PAID UP, £48,023. 
Chairman—JAMES COLSTON, Esq., J.P., D.L., EDINBURGH. 

The Company are now issuing DEBENTURE BONDS in amounts of £100 and 
upwards, bearing Interest as follows, to replace others at higher rates now called in:— 
INTEREST—1 to 3 Years, 4 per cent.: 3 to 5 Years, 44 per cent. 

me sy Half-yearly. } 
The CAPITAL and DEBENTURES are principally invested in Feu-duties and 
Feuing Land in Edinburgh. . 
Full particulars in regard to security and forms of application may be obtained from 
COUPER & COOK, Accountants, 100 GEORGE STREET ; or 
PEARSON, ROBERTSON & FINLAY, W.S., 13 CASTLE STREET. 





SCOTTISH AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, » « « $1,700,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP, . . . mn 43573499 
RESERVE FUND, . ..:; . . 330,000 
The DIRECTORS are prepared to receive a limited amount of MONEY on 
DEBENTURE for FIVE YEARS at THREE AND THREE-QUARTERS 


PER CENT. 
The DEBENTURES are secured— _ 
(1) By the Assets of the Company, the value of which at 31st 


December last was over . . « $2,000,000 
(2) By the Uncalled Capital, . ‘ : ‘ ‘ : ; . 1,340,000 
£3,340,000 


The borrowing power is limited to £1,340,000, which is 40 per cent. of the security. 
CHARLES D. MENZIES, Secretary. 
Ofice—123 GEORGE STREET, 
EpInBuRGH, April 1890. 
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to the Ep1ToR, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EpITor cannot 
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Made as Good as New with fine 
Irish Linen 2s., or with very best 
Irish Linen, 2s. 6d. each, returned 


carriage free ready to wear. Sample New White Shirt, any size, for 
Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. gd., 38. 9d., 4s. Od., 5s. 9d., or 6s. Od. 
Gent’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape or size, 2s. 9d. half-dozen 
post free. Price Lists and Patterns, Cambric Handkfs., and all kinds 
Irish Linen Goods sent free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 
S I. BERNARD'S WELL 


During the SUMMER MONTHS the KEEPER is in ATTENDANCE from 
6 till 9.30 A.M., and from 12 Noon till 6 p.m. (on SUNDAYS from 7 till 9 a.M., and 
from 3.15 to 6 P.M.), for the supply of the MINERAL WATER to Visitors, at the 
charge of ONE PENNY PER VISI1OR. ; ite 

The Water is celebrated for its health-giving and curative — and is 
especially beneficial in cases of Rheumatism and Indigestion, and in Diseases of 
the Skin, Liver, and Kidneys. 

Str. BERNARD'S WELL, STOCKBRIDGE, /ume 1890. 
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OF 
CARRIAGES. 


LIDDLE & JOHNSTON respectfully beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that they are at present showing the largest Stock of CARRIAGES in the City, 
comprising examples of almost every Modern Conveyance. 

Inspection invited at their GREAT SALOON, 
69 LOTHIAN ROAD.,; 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


EDINBURGH, 1890. 








JUNE 7. ScoTTisH Brass BAND ConTEsT. 





7. GRANDEST DispLAy OF FIREWORKS EVEK SEEN IN SCOTLAND. 
Afternoon and Evening. 

9 to 14. THE Lonpon Miitary Banp. 

9 to 14. Organist—Mr. JoHN HaRT Ley. 


2 PRESENTATION BY THE CORPORATION OF THE FREEDOM OF THE ; pits , 
City or EprnsurGu To H. M. STANLEY, Esq. (Admission and 1s the best Briltiantine 
to Grand Hall by Invitation of the Corporation only.) <i, for the Beard, Whiskers, 

11. GREAT AGRICULTURAL SHow. Horses, CaTT_Le, SHEEP, Ete. oo Mustaches. 


About 600 Entries. Over £500 in Prizes. /umping Contests. | SOLD IN A 
Grand Parades of Prize Winners. Driving Turn-outs, etc. 
; ALLOA MUSICAL ASSOCIATION, 7.30 P.M. i Oo LDEN 
-  " ScottTisH CycLinG MEET. Cc oO L oO U R 
— Roya Buinp Asy_um CHILDREN’s Cuoir. For Fair-Haired Children. 
: aon cain cows sk a oe ; . = ! \ idan 3d 
AMUSEMENTS and ENTERTAINMENTS of ail kinds in the Extensive \ : s Sold by Chemists, 


and Beautifully Laid-out GrouNbs. 


Open g.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. Admission 1s. (Children 6d.) AIR, Bottles, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 64, 
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BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR. 





Prepared with Milk—a valuable Food for CHILDREN and PIE-CRUSTS, TARTS, and PASTRIES made 
INVALIDS. | with half Corn Flour and half Common Flour 
Also suitable for BLANC-MANGE JELLIES CAKES are much lighter and more digestible than 
’ ’ ’ . ’ ~ 
OMELETS, SOUPS, etc., in endless variety. when made with Common Flour alone. 





DR. SOULE’S 
Hop BITTERS 


Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best Bitters ever made. They are compounded from 
Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, and Dandelion.—The oldest, best, and most valuable medicines 
in the world, and contain all the best and most curative properties of all other Bitters, being the 
greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. 
No disease or ill-health can possibly long exist where these Bitters are used, so varied and 
perfect are their operations. 


They give New Life and Vigour to the aged and infirm. To all whose employments 
cause irregularity of the bowels or urinary organs, or who require an Appetizer, Tonic, and 
Mild Stimulant, these Bitters are invaluable, being highly curative, tonic, and stimulating, 
Without Intoxicating. 


No matter what your feelings or symptoms are, what the disease or ailment is, use Dr. 
Soule’s Hop Bitters. Don’t wait until you are sick; but if you only feel bad or miserable, 
use the Bitters at once. It may save your life. Hundreds have been saved by so doing. 
Ga £500 “We will be paid for a case they will not cure or help. They are a pleasant, 


refreshing flavouring for sick-room drinks, impure water, and other beverages. 


Do not suffer yourselves or let your friends suffer, but use and urge them to use 
Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. 


Remember, Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters is no vile, drugged nostrum, but the Purest and Best 
Medicine ever made: the ‘Invalid’s friend and hope,’ and no person or family should be 
without them. Try the BITTERS to-day. 


For Sale by all respectable Chemists and Druggists, in two sizes, 4s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
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NOTES 


Tuat the Whitsuntide recess had not improved the 
temper of the Opposition became pretty plain when the 
House of Commons resumed its sittings on Monday night. 
More than half the session is passed, the measures of the 
Government are by no means far advanced, and a great 
deal of Supply has still to be got through. In the face of 
such a state of matters the whole of Monday was occupied 
in a series of the pettiest and most useless discussions on 
the Civil Service Estimates. Sir George Campbell was 
the prime offender, and indeed his peculiar light never 
burned with a steadier or more fatiguing flame. He de- 
manded that Heligoland should be given up to Germany 
to begin with, and was not slow to speak his curious mind 
about other British possessions, particularly in Africa. He 
was well backed by the usual array of bores and ob- 
structionists, notably by Mr. Picton, who made a great 
to-do about the slaughter of certain natives near Sierra 
Leone done to death in the course of a British expedition 
to rescue a number of British subjects carried into slavery. 
Baron Henry de Worms had a thankless task in overwhelm- 
ing with fact and argument the members whom nothing 
ever satiates or assuages. An ominous enough beginning of 
Parliamentary work : and we are like to see worse things 
before the end of August. The Jacobyns threaten, it is 
said, to refuse to pair with Ministerialists, which will em- 
bitter feeling immensely but cannot shake the determina- 
tion of Government to get its work done. 





Turespay’s proceedings were hardly more satisfactory. 
Mr. Pickersgill moved the adjournment of the House to 
call attention to the conduct of the Chief Commissioner of 
Police in refusing leave to a temperance procession to 
walk in certain crowded thoroughfares to-day (Saturday). 
The Home Secretary was firm, we are glad to say, and gave 
Mr. Monro his warmest support. He pointed out how in- 
tolerable it was that the traffic of the busiest streets should 
be thrown into wild confusion, if not actually brought toa 
standstill, by such demonstrations. If six men persisted in 
walking down Bond Street abreast, the police would be 
bound to interfere with them. Yet their right so to walk 
was precisely on all-fours with this pretended right of pro- 
cession. Mr. Childers gave the Obstructionists his half- 
hearted and apologetic support,and by no means pleased Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham, who imparted a good deal of liveli- 
hess to the discussion by a rollicking onslaught on the front 
Opposition bench, keenly enjoyed on the other side of the 
House. Mr. Pickersgill was beaten by a majority of 110. 
Lord Eleho moved the adjournment over the Derby Day 
in an unexpectedly amusing speech. Opposed by Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson and supported by Mr. Labouchere, who 
was for once in right merry trim, he only carried his motion 


~T. ANDREWS, N.B.—RUSACK’S MARINE 

HOTEL, THE LINKS. Parties boarded. Special terms to 

Golfers and Families. W. Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. 
Telegrams—‘ Rusack,’ St. Andrews, N.B, 


by 27 votes. The rest of the sitting was devoted to the 
Education Estimates and to an exposition of the New 
Code by Sir W. Hart Dyke. 


On Thursday the Channel Tunnel (Experimental Works) 
Bill was disposed of by the House of Commons. The 
second reading was moved by Sir Edward Watkin, whose 
chief argument was that Lord Beaconsfield had approved 
of the scheme, to which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach replied 
that the ‘only opinion which Lord Beaconsfield ever ex- 
pressed on the matter was a very grave doubt whether if 
the Channel Tunnel was constructed it would ever pay a 
farthing of dividend. Mr. Gladstone spoke in favour of 
the tunnel, and, except for an ill-timed reference to 
obstruction, his speech was an excellent piece of dia 
lectic. The bill was thrown out by 234 to 153. An 
important statement with regard to public business was 
made by Mr. Goschen, who during Mr. Smith’s con- 
tinued indisposition is leading the House. The Irish 
Land Bill is set down for Monday, and will be taken 
every day until the Speaker is out of the chair. It is 
probable that then the Taxation Bill will be treated in 
the same manner. Scottish private bill legislation is still 
beyond the limits of the Government programme, and it 
seems probable that if obstruction by instruction continues 
this measure will be dropped. The whole of Thursday 
night was wasted over the discussion of an impossible in- 
struction to the committee on the Tithes Bill. Mr. 
Goschen moved the closure, but at too late an hour to 
enable the House to proceed to any further business. 





Tue Under Foreign Secretary has stated that no in- 
formation has reached his office or the French Government 
confirming the reports of high-handed proceedings by the 
commander of a French cruiser on the Bay of St. George, 
Newfoundland. But that some incident of the kind 
has occurred is implied in the denial sent on the part 
of the Indre’s captain by way of New York. He says 
that he only requested the removal of about a dozen nets 
out of five hundred, in order to give the French fishers a 
fair chance of a haul, and that the request was made in 
‘an amicable spirit,’ and was complied with as previous 
requests have been. Discretion and ‘an amicable spirit’ 
on the part of the naval officers of the respective 
countries have hitherto been the saving of the situation, 
and the source of trouble and disturbance is in the 
nature of an arrangement which is essentially impractic- 
able. It is satisfactory to hear that the French Govern- 
ment is showing a conciliatory disposition in the matter 
of abolishing the cod- and whale-fishing bounties, doubt- 
less on the basis of the removal of the embargo placed on 
the baiting of their vessels at St. John’s and elsewhere. 











£100,000,000 UNCLAIMED.—A Register 312 pages, cloth 
gilt, containing the names of 70,000 persons advertised for to 
claim property and money since 1700. Price Is. 6d. post free. 
Every man and woman in the world should buy this book, as 
instructions are given how to recover property from Chancery free 
of all charges or fees. Dougal & Co., 62 Strand, London. A 
fortune may await you. Wills searched, 
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Tue French Government and Chamber have taken 
another long step on the road of Protection: they are 
committed to the policy of imposing an almost prohibi- 
tive duty on maize. The importation of Indian corn and 
corn fleur—(an important article of diet for the labour- 
ing classes)—constitutes a considerable part of what re- 
mains to France of its trade with the United States. 
At Rouen, Bordeaux, and other places the business of dis- 
charging, carting, and distilling the import gives employ- 
ment to a large number of people. The Bordeaux Chamber 
of Commerce has vigorously protested against the duty as 
adverse to the shipping, the distilling, and even the agri- 
cultural interests ; besides being injurious to the general 
consumer. But every other interest must give way to 
that of the growers and manipulators of beetroot ; and the 
duty is imposed because ‘the alcohol distilled from maize 
is sold at a higher price than that distilled from beet.’ 
How important the maize trade is may be judged from 
the fact that of 100,000 tons of grain received by a Rouen 
distiller last year 90 per cent. was Indian corn. But France 
and France’s guests must now consume a worse spirit at a 
higher price, all for the sake of the beet-growers. 





Tue Duc d'Orléans has been ‘ pardoned’ by President 
Carnot for offering himself for enrolment as a defender of 
France. No conditions are attached ; but the hope of the 
French Monarchists is to return at once to London by 
way of Brussels and Calais. He may congratulate himself 
upon making his mark before the world and improving the 
chances of his dynasty by his little escapade. He has 
given a practical demonstration of the spirit of injustice 
and tyranny animating the dominant Republican faction. 
The ‘ pardon’ comes too late to have about it any savour 
of grace. The Republic is simply glad to get rid of the 
young man who was dangerous to it as an exile, and still 
more dangerous as a prisoner and martyr. It will hear 
more of him—as it richly deserves to do. 





Tue evidence which Mr. Gladstone gave on Wednesday 
before a committee appointed by the Flintshire County 
Council on the subject of intermediate education has been 
very fully reported in the daily press : so much so, indeed, 
that the difficulty of extracting anything like a definite 
meaning from the general mass of verbiage is greater than 
ever. Who but Mr. Gladstone could be guilty of such a 
sentence as this? ‘In my opinion classical education is 
in itself the very best of all for those who are capable 
of profiting by it, by which I mean those who have a 
certain amount of tendency of faculties and those whose 
circumstances are such as will enable them not to be 
content with the merest rudiments, but to proceed to 
the point at which they shall realise, as it were, some 
solid attainment. However, the sentiment when dis- 
covered seems to be sound enough, nor can exception 
be justly taken to many of the other views which it 
may be conjectured the witness was seeking to express 
through the medium of the same style. But even in 
discussing education Mr. Gladstone could not refrain alto- 
gether from mischievous cant. For what is it but cant to 
say that the tenacity with which the Welsh have clung 
to their language ‘does them great honour, and ‘ tends 
to elevate them as men’ (if the latter expression can 
properly be admitted to have any meaning at all)? And 
how can such cant fail to be mischievous in this the great 
day of the parish pump? 
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Tue financial statement of the Government of India is 
a document of nearly fifty pages, full of important matter, 
in which, unhappily, the British public cannot be induced 
to take a vivid interest. From the official summary, how- 
ever, we may skim the facts that the Indian accounts 
yielded last financial year a surplus of over 1,800,000 tens 
of rupees—(the rupee being taken at Is. 4°552d.)—and 
that the estimates for the current year contemplate a 
surplus of 270,000 tens of rupees. An addition of 611,000 
tens of rupees is to be made to army expenditure, due 
chiefly to the contemplated re-armament of the troops and 
the cost of defensive work. On the whole, mainly through 
increased army charges and deficiency in the estimated 
opium revenue, the financial position of 1890-91 is worse 
than that of 1889-90 by over two million tens of rupees, 
and to preserve a balance extra taxation is imposed on 
imported spirits and Indian-brewed beer. The position, 
if not particularly inspiriting, has elements of encourage- 
ment. The growth of revenue is continuous ; the charges 
enhancing expenditure are, it is hoped, only temporary ; 
exchange has been more favourable; the Famine Fund 
has been partially restored ; the State railway receipts 
improve ; interest charges are reduced, and the position 
of India in the borrowing market is strong. With pru- 
dent management there should be no room for pessimism. 





Tue most significant piece of East African news of the 
week is that the pourparlers between Sir Percy Anderson 
and Dr. Krauel at Berlin have been suspended, and that 
the further negotiations will be carried on directly be- 
tween the two Governments. Portugal is directing a new 
‘expedition’ inland from Mozambique, while Captain 
Hartmann, on the part of Germany, is to proceed inte the 
interior from the Southern Cameroons ‘ to open commercial 
intercourse with the coast.’ It is to be noted that neither 
expedition can proceed very far without coming into con- 
tact or conflict with British rights and claims established 
respectively by the Lakes and Royal Niger Companies. 





CreTE seems to be quieting down, and the inhabitants 
of certain districts refuse—on the sensible plea that they 
‘wish to live in peace and follow their agricultural avoca- 
tions '—to sign a memorial asking the interference of the 
Great Powers. But refugees and agitators keep coming 
back from Greece, and the Ottoman troops are kept in 
the country. More serious is the situation on the Servian, 
Albanian, and Bulgarian borders. ‘There are startling 
accounts—not from the most trustworthy sources—of 
massacres of Christians in Old Servia. There have un- 
doubtedly been conflicts and bloodshed between the rival 
races and sects, and the Servian and Turkish Governments 
have sent in troops to keep the peace and have ordered 
an inquiry. Bulgaria has not as yet found that political 
tranquillity has sprung out of the Panitza trial. The 
acquitted prisoners have ‘ for reasons of State’ been ex- 
pelled the principality, having ‘immediately on their re- 
lease begun to speak against the existing Government, 
declaring that the Russians would occupy the country. 
There is word of a new plot to kidnap or otherwise dis- 
pose of Prince Ferdinand. Altogether it is a good thing 
for the East that Mr. Gladstone’s hands are full elsewhere. 


Tue General Assemblies having finished their business 
for the year broke up at the beginning of the week. The 
Church of Scotland can look back with unalloyed satisfac- 
tion on the doings of its Supreme Court, which has dis- 
played throughout a spirit of earnestness tempered with 
discretion, of zeal untainted by fanaticism. The closing 
scene was a memorable one. The hall was crowded by 
an eager and attentive audience, and the Moderator’s 
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address was worthy of the occasion. Eschewing points of 
doctrinal controversy, he traced the changes that have 
come over the Church during the last thirty years, and, 
while “dwelling with affectionate remembrance on old 
times and old ways, he showed how needful and how desir- 
able these changes had been. He professed the greatest 
sympathy with the Church of England, but utterly repu- 
diated all idea of union except upon terms of absolute 
equality, maintaining that our orders in the Kirk are as 
good as those of the Archbishop of Canterbury himself. 
Finally, referring to the question of Disestablishment and 
Presbyterian reunion, he must have carried all his hearers 
with him when he said that the last men with whom he 
should choose to unite were those who had helped to 
destroy the Established Church. The Assembly may be 
congratulated on its Moderator, who has filled the chair 
with consummate tact and dignity ; and not less upon the 
Lord High Commissioner, who has done all his duties with 
the utmost propriety of grace. 





Tue record of the Free Church Assembly is much more 
chequered. We cannot blame the fathers and brethren 
for ‘hedging’ in the Dods case and for declining to 
grapple to-day with difficulties which may no doubt be put 
off for many to-morrows. But we do lament to see a 
Church once adorned by the piety and high-minded- 
ness of Chalmers becoming more and more surely the 
handmaid of a political faction. Unfortunately we have 
long ceased to be surprised that the Free Church should 
condemn the licensing proposals of the Government or 
give its sanction by an overwhelming majority to the 
policy of Disestablishment. We in Scotland are well 
enough aware, of course, that there is a very large though 
unostentatious body of Free Church laymen who totally 
disapprove of such decisions. But the decisions are a sig- 
nificant example of the apparently inexorable law of 
deterioration and decay which governs all dissenting 
denominations. Dissent in the first generation may be (in 
this case it doubtless was) single-hearted, zealous if mis- 
taken, and full of high aspirations. Dissent in the second 
generation and the third inevitably and irretrievably sinks 
to political faction, and even tramples in the dust its own 
primary and fundamental principles. 

Tue first result of the opening of the Forth Bridge is 
merely disastrous. ‘Traffic is disorganised, and there does 
not seem to be any prospect of its being set in order. 
Trains are reported one or two hours late; there are 
harrowing tales of belated travellers wasting their sum- 
mer outside Dunfermline or in the romantic (but un- 
taverned) recesses of Glenfarg; while the wife of the 
Lord High Commissioner was kept waiting for a whole 
hour on her way to the Forth Bridge, and had to give up 
a State visit to a charitable institution in consequence. This 
record of misfortune has one explanation. The Waverley 
Station is too small, also it is bad beyond bettering, and 
further, it is in the wrong place: so that the only way out 
of the difficulty is by the circular route, and by making the 
main station for Edinburgh on the north line somewhere 
near the Haymarket. Tourists may suffer to the extent 
of five minutes, but cab-hirers will profit. The existence 
of a terminus in Princes Street is infinitely more destruc- 
tive of the beauty of Edinburgh than the removal of Clap- 
ham Junction to Constitution Hill would be to that of 
London. It was all very well when Edinburgh was small 
and her railway traffic inconsiderable. But she has in- 
creased, and she is still increasing, enormously, and her 
traffic has grown more hugely than herself. It is time— 
and now would seem to be the occasion—for facing the 
question of a new West-End station. 
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Tue dispute between the Gas-Light and Coke Company 
and their employees is a revival of an old difficulty : it is 
due to the human worker's jealousy and fear of the 
machine. The company has introduced a ‘ mechanical 
stoker ’ which is worked by one man and performs the 
labour of several. The machine is part of the answer of the 
company to the men, who months ago demanded and were 
accorded the eight-hours’ shift. It appears to the men vin- 
dictive, because it inevitably strikes at the most palpable 
result of their arrangement—the employment of more 
hands. The company protest, of course, that they are moved 
not by revenge but by economy, and point to the increased 
cost of coal ,which will come upon them when their 
present contracts run out, as well as to the increased cost 
of their own labour. At the same time as the ‘ mechani- 
cal stoker’ is introduced the price of gas is increased by 
22} per cent.—a concidence which is instructive, though it 
is probable the working man will take no heed of it. Ifhe 
had a mind to consider withal he would demand of him- 
self : ‘ Wherewithal am I benefited if, as soon almost as my 
wages increase and my spell of work shortens, a machine 
is invented to take my place—or part of it—and the 
general cost of living goes up? A year ago I was sure of 
my pound; to-day I am uncertain of thirty shillings, 
which to-morrow will buy no more than my pound bought. 
In what am I better off?’ 


A sECOND reason given for the threatened strike of the 
stokers of the Gas-Light and Coke Company is ‘the new 
agreement '—a pact somewhat similar to that on which 
the men of the South Metropolitan Gas Company went out 
a few months ago, The Gas-Light and Coke men would 
do well to think twice before they take the advice of the 
professional agitator, and well to remember the fate of the 
multitude of the South Metropolitan stokers, concerning 
whom an instructive apologue was given in the Wor- 
ship Street Police Court the other day. ‘James Lane, 
a gas-stoker, appeared to a summons charging him with 
neglecting to maintain his wife.’ In the service of the South 
Metropolitan he had earned as much as seven shillings 
a day. He had struck with the others ; he had received 
strike pay with others; he had loafed and hung about 
bars, and had neglected his home and his wife ; he had 
been taken on again at the gasworks when the strike was 
over, but only as ‘advance hand’ ; he got five-and-six- 
pence a day, but he usually had no more than two days’ 
work a week; he and his wife were completely alien- 
ated; he ‘would go to Australia: he could get no work 
here and would go where he could’; he was willing to 
support his wife, but ‘the wife said she was not willing 
to go back to her husband.’ And, said the gas-stoker, 
‘there are hundreds and hundreds of working men in 
London like myself’ : led astray to perish, that is, by the 
professional agitator, and left in the ditch. 


NotuinG that has recently occurred in Ireland is so 
instructive as the Glensharrold evictions. The rents were 
reduced by the landlord—the Court of Chancery—to an ex- 
tent that seems hardly fair to the beneficiaries, and the 
Bishop of Limerick (Dr. O’ Dwyer) and the parish priest 
both counselled the tenants to take the terms. The 
Bishop wrote very strongly: ‘I am confident that when 
the public come to know the facts of the case and the 
obstinacy of those who decline to accept they will condemn 
it, and still more severely the mischievous cruelty of those 
parties who are egging them on to destruction.’ The Irish 
leaders are prepared to sacrifice their followers if only 
thereby they can create a sensational eviction or two. 
This time they have overreached themselves. It is to be 
hoped that the facts of the case will be blazed abroad 
over the length and breadth of Ireland. 
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‘SQUEEZED. 
R. STANLEY’S achievements as a traveller are 
Z considerable, and his explorations have brought 


us many benefits; but it is in England that he has 
been of more service to us, perhaps, than anywhere else. 
His travels and adventures having gained for him 
boundless attention, he has turned that advantage to 
use in fixing the eyes of the whole public upon the 
region in which the foreign affairs of the empire are 
managed and upon the way in which they are managed. 
His illustrations are drawn from a comparatively limited 
tield, but it is a field in which transactions of the utmost 
significance are going on at the present time, and one 
in which he knows the whole ground. Once more he 
has addressed the British public on the menacing en- 
croachments of the German Government in Africa and 
on the easy way in which those encroachments have 
been submitted to, so far. Again he goes over the tale 
of those submissions; with an additional particular 
which, though it is not of a kind to arrest the atten- 
tion of the Man in the Street, spoke volumes to those 
who were acquainted at the time with what was going 
We allude to the removal from Zanzibar of Sir 
John Kirk, when the continued presence there of a 
most experienced, most watchful, and most influen- 
tial servant of the British Crown became inconvenient 
officials been suffered to 
supplant British domination at that invaluable point 
of vantage. Again Mr. Stanley reviewed the extrava- 
gant demands which have arisen upon our too-facile 
concessions, and again “he asked with a deadly air of 
politeness whether we proposed to yield much more to 
the vigorous asking of the German Government ; be- 
cause in that case an expert’s advice to British traders 


on. 


to the German who had 


would be to give up the game of competition alto- 
gether. 
dress at the Fishmongers’ Hall the other day, as of 
some previous speeches eminently useful. 


That was the substance of Mr. Stanley's ad- 


For these are 
questions and this is a matter which have increasingly 
disturbed many minds for months past; but as few 
writers in the Conservative press cared to touch upon 
them, fearing to embarrass the Government, and as the 
Opposition would be quite content if half the existing 
empire were let drop to-morrow morning, little was 
heard of a discontent that was constantly growing 
because constantly fed. Greatly to our advantage, Mr. 
Stanley gave it a voice, and he had no sooner done so 
than a growling response arose which cannot be dis- 
regarded even in Germany itself. At present, however, 
the newspapers there affect a belief that the stir that 
has lately appeared in Britain has no effectual mean- 
ing. ‘The people may become excited by Mr. Stanley's 
attack on German statesmanship for its natural energy 
and on British statesmanship for its natural prudence ; 
but Lord Salisbury and Sir James Fergusson have 
spoken (that is what we read), and they manifestly 
understand that the time has come for a new line of 
policy, framed in accordance with the fact that Britain 
can no longer meet the claims upon her strength. We 
must buy friendship or avert the other thing by con- 
cession and conciliation. 

Now, if anything more than growling is to be done 
we should reflect a little on the German view of our 
fallen state, look about us for what evidence there may 
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be that it is a common view amongst foreigners, con- 
sider what proceedings may be ventured on the ground 
of that belief, ask ourselves how much truth there may 
be in it, and decide upon what seems needful to be 
done after this survey of our position has been made. 
As soon as we begin upon that business we shall find 
that the German press faithfully reflects the opinions 
of official Germany, and most certainly of the Emperor 
himself. The facts are what they are; but the calcu- 
lations of the German Government are based on a belief 
that Great Britain has become little more than a bulk 
of power, without nerve and without spirit. How it has 
so become is explained by half-a-dozen different causes, 
including the distracting and debilitating results of a 
parliamentary system in confusion and decay. However, 
we need not examine the bases of the belief. There it 
is; and as long as it is permitted to exist it will operate 
as it is operating now in the arrogant, extortionate 
conduct of the German Government in African affairs. 
If we inquire further, we shall find that what the Ger- 
mans think of us is generally thought abroad. The 
same conception of Great Britain as a fighting Power 
(for that is what it comes to) obtains more or less in 
every nation of the world. Afraid te enter on alliances 
because alliances are ‘ entangling, we are ready to put 
up with anything rather than run the risk of a fight 
with a really great Power, because war is always ex- 
That is the 


general idea in the outcome; and he cannot be called 


pensive and because we have no friends. 


unreasonable who fears that it may be acted upon more 
and more, till some intolerable provocation forces us 
to fight—without being well prepared, perhaps, for the 
business. The difficulty with France as to the Newfound- 
land fisheries will probably go no further ; but since 
the French claims are as rudely urged as they are 
preposterous in character, it is probable that we should 
not have been so mightily vexed by them but for the 
presumption that underlies the dealings of every foreign 
Government with our own. It is not true, perhaps, 
that the Government of the United States has resolved 
to close the Behring Sea altogether to our seal-fishers. 
Before that Government took over Alaska from the 
Russians, it vehemently contended that this sea could 
not be treated as a mare clausum ; but now the news 
is that President Harrison and Mr. Blaine take so 
strong a view to the contrary that they have de- 
spatched three men-of-war to drive our seal-ships off 
these waters. And this, it seems, while negotiations 
for putting the fisheries on a fair footing remain in- 
complete! It has been well remarked that if this news 
be true it will be impossible for Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to submit to so unwarranted a menace of force, 
and that ‘ British vessels of war must inevitably follow 
the American cruisers to Alaskan waters.” No doubt ; 
but we should like to know meanwhile if the Ameri- 
can war-ships would have been despatched with such 
orders as they must be presumed to carry if the 
calculation had not been that no Queen's ships would 
be allowed to come into collision with them. Followed 
they might be, but under no circumstances fired upon ; 
while, as for the rest, energetic action of this kind 
might greatly assist the American negotiators in forcing 
an advantageous agreement. Whatever may be the case 
here, it is much to be feared that this sort of reckoning 
does determine and will determine the conduct of most 
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great foreign Powers in controversy with Great Britain; 
and it is all the more likely to do so if we duck under 
in the present contentions with Germany, the issues of 
which must be watched everywhere abroad with the 
deepest interest as a sign. 

But is it that we have really fallen into the nerveless 
state which our rivals for trade and empire rejoice to 
believe in? If that question applies to the people we 
may answer ‘No’ with the utmost confidence. Now 
and then, indeed, we hear lamentation over the lost 
‘backbone’ of the race; but as for that, there is not 
the smallest reason to doubt that this generation of 
Britons is as well supplied with backbone, as full of 
spirit, as ready to defend the rights and the honour of 
the empire with self-sacrificing pertinacity, as any of its 
predecessors. The fault is not there. Where the 
people is at fault is in too readily crediting its official 
persons when they make out that, though we must have 
a good navy to protect our commerce, and though it 
is necessary to maintain an army large enough to police 
our outlying dominions, the notion that we shall ever be 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle with other nations 
isa romantic absurdity. We have only to abstain from 
interfering with them—and of course we have nothing to 
gain by interference of any sort—and they will know 
better than to interfere with us. This doctrine continues, 
though it is pretty evident that they do interfere with 








us by a process which may be called squeezing if we 
wish to choose a gentle name for it. Now a certain 
amount of pressure may be submitted to wisely and 
without damage ; but when it begins to look systematic 
and persistent, and when the squeezer shows an in- 
clination to feel for our throats, would it not be better 
to fence ourselves in a little more carefully 7 It would 
seem so; and we take all the risk of being called 
Alarmists, to add that the prospect of being able to go 
on in comfort without alliances and with an insufficient 
navy is not so bright to-day as it was six months ago. 
There is more uncertainty. 


THE IRRESPONSIBLE PLAINTIFF. 


DELIGHTFUL correspondence which appeared 
in Tuesday's newspapers affords a noble illustra- 
tion of the heights to which modern gallantry and 
chivalric greatness of soul have soared under the foster- 
ing development of parliamentary conflict. It requires 
to be supplemented, however, by a brief passage which 
appeared in T'he Star about a week earlier, wherein it 
was announced that the fortune of the lady to whom 
Mr. William O’Brien (the dauntless and distrousered) 
is going to be married was to be settled upon her—all 
of it—at the express request of that devoted man: 
equally devoted as a patriot and asa lover. Should it 
be said that the circumstance of the lady being pro- 
vided with worldly goods had influenced the courtship 
of the sublime sandwich-eater of Tullamore ? Did he 
complicate the growth of his manly affections with 
thoughts of dross (estimated by newspaper gossips at 
£4000 a-year)? Never. All should be hers. And not 
only the Married Women’s Property Act should pro- 
tect her fortune from his necessities, but by his express 
request she should put it out of her own power to 
make the dross over to him. There should be a 
settlement on her, and ‘let everything go in. 
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It was just about the time of this announcement 
that Messrs. Nicholson, Herbert, and Patterson ad- 
dressed a letter to Messrs. Kime and Hammond headed 
‘The Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., v. Mr. O’Brien,’ 
in which they asked that Mr. O’Brien would be good 
enough to pay the costs he owes Lord Salisbury in 
respect of the recent litigation between them. Messrs. 
Kime and Hammond wrote back, not with indecent 
haste but after deliberating upon the matter for more 
than a week’s Whitsuntide holiday. ‘ O’Brien v. Salis- 
bury,’ they said at the top, in noble contrast to the 
inflated and lickspittle style of their correspondents. 
‘You must be aware, they observed, ‘ that steps are 
being taken by the plaintiff, Mr. William O’Brien, 
M.P., to prosecute his appeal to the House of Lords 
on the question in dispute, and we have received 
instructions to proceed with all possible expedition 
with that object, the papers being now before counsel.” 
It is clear from this that the plaintiff had not given 
notice of appeal—which would take about three 
minutes—and that the view of Messrs. Kime and 
Hammond is that everybody ‘must be aware’ of any 
intentions nourished in the bosom in sympathy with 
which millions of hearts have throbbed ever since 
sacrilegious hands violently bared it to the blasts of 
the prison ventilator. The last sentence of their letter 
is so pleasing in itself, and so obviously the personal 
production of the author of When We Were Boys, that 
we reproduce it: ‘Our client instructs us to say that, 
so far as he is concerned, the Marquis of Salisbury is 
at liberty to proceed as soon as he pleases to take what- 
ever steps he may think proper to press his claim to 





its “legitimate issue.” Pending the arrival of the 
action itself at its * legitimate issue” in the House of 
Lords, our client thinks it only necessary to say that 
he recognises no moral liability whatsoever in respect 
of the technical findings in an action in which the 
learned judge instructed the jury that Mr. O’Brien 
was entitled to recover if the interpretation he (Mr. 
O’Brien) put upon Lord Salisbury’s language was the 
true one, and in which Lord Salisbury had recourse to 
a special pleader’s defence which enabled him to evade 
the plain meaning of his language without either 
apologising for it or justifying it. 

The nobility of the sentiment is equalled only by 
the lucidity of the style. The jury and six judges are 
all completely against Mr. O’Brien; but what are these 
technicalities to the voice of his own heart, assuring 
him that Lord Salisbury meant what those eighteen 
technical persons have determined that he did not 
mean, and that therefore he ought to have either 
apologised or justified ? Lord Salisbury, by the way, 
did justify what he actually said, in the strictest way, 
by his plea, and the jury found in his favour. One is 
sorry for Mr. Kime, or Mr. Hammond, whichever of 
them it was that finally despaired of putting Mr. O’Brien’s 
notes of instruction into business-like language, and 
had recourse to the melancholy expedient of copying 
them out just as they stood. The result is not so bad ; 
for Mr. O’Brien’s firm determination that, having lost 
the game he challenged, he will never pay the stakes if 
he can help it is made beautifully clear. 

It is unfortunately necessary to point out that the 
duty of those who advise Lord Salisbury in the matter 
is clear, and not particularly agreeable. Much the 
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pleasantest course for him and them is to put up 
with the heavy expenses of the trial and say no more 
about it. By that means he would avoid the dis- 
agreeable imputation of having taken advantage of a 
forensic victory to inflict severe pecuniary loss upon a 
political opponent. He would also avoid the further 
imputation of wishing to make Mr. O’Brien a bankrupt, 
and so by a side-wind drive him from the House of 
Commons. But Lord Salisbury has to think of others 
besides himself. If he does not press his claim now 
or, if Mr. O’Brien appeals, after his appeal has been 
dismissed, he will expose all persons engaging in 
the pursuit of politics—none too attractive for decent 
men as it is—to a danger which many of them 
cannot afford to meet so well as he can. Any politi- 
cian can bring a perfectly ridiculous action for libel 
like that of Mr. O'Brien’s well knowing, as every- 
body but Mr. O’Brien must have known in his case, 
that it is certain to fail, and can go on appealing 
and piling up costs until there is more owing than 
the plaintiff can pay. You cannot get blood from a 
stone, breeks from a Highlander, or hundreds of pounds 
from humble persons engaged as members of Parlia- 
ment at £2 a week and their board. Any such, now or 
in future, can with a very little ingenuity do or say 
something which will induce a solvent political op- 
ponent to mention him orally or in print, and then 
bring an action. If costs are not to be exacted where 
a vexatious, oppressive, and illusory action has failed, 
and exacted as fully as possible regardless of pos- 
sible consequences, no check can be exercised upon this 
kind of irresponsible litigation. Therefore Lord Salis- 
bury is under a public obligation to put into motion 
the law for recovering costs due in the ordinary way, 
and at the time when that step would ordinarily be 
taken by a successful litigant resolved to do all that 
he lawfully could to get the money to which the law 
entitles him. Whether Mr. O’Brien pays, or manages 
by hook or by crook to get some one else to pay, or 
that he becomes a bankrupt because he cannot or 
will not pay—{in which case we trust that that un- 
selfish settlement will preserve him from any personal 
inconvenience)—matters very little; but it matters a 
great deal that unscrupulous politicians should under- 
stand the bringing of obviously silly actions to be an 
expensive and risky method of annoying political 
opponents. 





THE ENDOWMENT OF IGNORANCE. 
R. WILLIAM THOMAS STEAD, casting a 


critical eye over the ancient English universi- 
ties,"has concluded that too much time is devoted 
by their students to grubbing in the past. This 
fact had remained unsuspected by the professors, tutors, 
readers, lecturers, examiners, and coaches of the said 
universities ; but Mr. Stead—(who knows everything) — 


knows better. It must be recognised (for the pontiff 


of the New Journalism has said it) that all university 
students read history too much and the newspapers too 
little. They are addling their brains with Thucydides 
when they might be drinking in wisdom from the 
classic pages of The Truth about Russia. This is a 
mournful state of things. The wretched bookworm 
(as all non-University men well know)—is the 





who 
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typical product of any University, goes on muddling 
over his Herodotus or his Polybius, or grinding at his 
‘Stubbs and Hallam and Erskine May’; he haunts 
the dusty crypts of ancient libraries ; he rummages 
elbow-deep among faded manuscripts—reckless of the 
ocean of real life and New Journalism that beats and 
thunders outside his college precinct. But Mr. Stead 
is going to change all that: and in a little while this 
ancient and fish-like personage will have lapsed into 
the past—with The Mystery of Modern Babylon and 
Sir Wilfrid’s wit and Mr. Gladstone's reputation, and 
all such neiges dantan generally. 

He has begun cautiously, indeed. It might have 
to tackle the older, 
richer, and more conservative foundations, so he has 
determined to steal on his Cambridge by degrees. He 
offers to endow her Newnham with a scholarship of 


been unsafe—even for him unsafe 





considerable value: to be won (apparently) by writing 
an essay on the progress of things in general during 
the past year, and to be applied to the maintenance of 
the winner during a course of study of contemporary 
life and politics. Certain young women, that is to say, 
reside at a centre of intellectual life, within reach of 
unrivalled educational advantages ; and they are to be 
paid to spend the time of their residence in reading 
the newspapers and writing impossible leading articles. 
A more unconsciously ingenious plan for the cultiva- 
tion and dissemination of ignorance it would be hard 
to imagine. Ladies come to Newnham to study in 
quiet, away from the distractions of ordinary home and 
social life: and our Ignoramus would plunge them 
back into the shallow yet bewildering whirl of politics. 
They come to read books and hear lectures ; he would 
set them reading newspapers and writing leaders. They 
come to learn facts and to reason from them—if they 
can; and he would set them generalising from the 
brazen invention and the achievements of assertion of 
the species he himself adorns. 

The fear of the anxious Spectator lest this most 
‘munificent offer’ be accepted is unfounded. Cam- 
bridge is not a place where the New Journalism pro- 
spers. Her authorities would probably consider that 
among the chief advantages of a university training 
are the serious obstacles which it opposes to the de- 
velopment of Steads. A university man can hardly 
go through his course without acquiring some tincture 
of knowledge and getting some conceits, some fads, 
and some fanaticism knocked out of him. _ It is believed 
indeed, that among university men Mr. Stead has found 
disciples ; but no doubt they cost him more time and 
trouble than the others. The New Journalist is not 
developed at once—nemo repente fuit. Especially does 
the study of history tend to check the generation and 
evolution of the Stead. For instance, one really con- 
versant with the international history of the eighteenth 
century may possibly go wrong on many matters ; but 
one thing he will not do—he will not believe in the 
sincerity of Russia. And a person who knows some 
ecclesiastical history may make a fool of himself in 
many ways ; but one way he will not attempt—he will 
not settle the future of the Papacy offhand by a set of 
articles for a syndicate of country newspapers. 

There is another reason for rejection. ‘This is, to 
put it bluntly, that for an institution which is care- 
ful of its character and associations it is worth a 
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considerable sum to have nothing whatever to do with 
Mr. Stead. It is impossible to touch pitch without 
defilement or the New Journalism without being vul- 
garised ; and against that contingency a college of 
ladies should be especially careful to guard. Mr. Stead, 
however, might transfer his offers from Newnham to 
Holloway—whether college or asylum is immaterial 
—and there endow a journalistic chair or body of 
scholars. On the whole, the memory of the Patent 
Medicine-monger (though his wares were not perhaps 
especially deleterious) is worthy of association with that 
of that other vendor of nostrums, the New Journalist ; 
and the names of Stead and Holloway have already, by 
another series of circumstances, been linked together in 
radiant immortality. 





H.M.S. HOWE. 


HERE are few more useful occupations for the 
journalist than what the French call vulgari- 
sation of the closely printed matter which appears 
in The Times under the heads of Gunnery Trials 
or Naval and Military Intelligence. It is too com- 
monly skipped by the hasty reader—being forbidding 
in type, occasionally severely technical in style, and 
withal rather unjustly suspect as too official. Official 
it is, but checked and fortified by that ‘ dogged 
honesty” which is the honourable tradition of The 
Times’ reporting department. You do get the facts, 
and when you have them you can supply the inter- 
pretation for yourself. The interpretation and deduc- 
tion of the reporter do not signify a jot. He may 
be allowed plenty of rope to talk nonsense, provided 
only he gives the facts—which, we say it again, The 
Times always honourably does, even when they flatly 
contradict its own opinions. Within these last few 
weeks it has given an example of what accuracy of 
report will do to counterbalance shall we say inac- 
curacy of opinion in the course of a report on the 
gunnery trials of H.M.S. Howe. ‘The opinion of 
the reporter who if not official in position is official 
in mind—not the rose perhaps but near the rose—is 
that the trials have proved the Howe's guns and their 
mounting to be all excellent. His facts, however, serve 
most convincingly to enforce certain opinions which we 
have maintained in 7'he Scots Observer for some time. 
The world knows we have argued that our guns and 
projectiles are getting too big and our machinery too 
complicated. We have also maintained, and will con- 
tinue to maintain, that no greater and few more mis- 
chievous pieces of balderdash are going about the world 
in our time than that to which Lord George Hamilton 
has unfortunately given currency : the dictum, namely, 
that machinery has no nerves and enables to dispense 
with the nerves of men. ‘lhe facts about the Howe's 
trial, and a recent accident which has followed the 
trial, seem to us to bear us out most effectively. 

It may be noted to begin with that the official mind 
is plainly not quite at its ease about the Howe's guns, 
which are four 67-ton 13}-inch breech-loaders. So we 
gather from a little remark to the effect that, if they 
were replaced by others which could be worked by hand 
alone, the crews would not have proper protection—so 
we just must stick to the monster and its hydraulic 
apparatus. What this means is that, having made our 
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mind up first to have a whopping big gun, we then 
built the ship for it, and so built her that no other 
armament (barring the machine-guns) can be used in 
her, and we are put in the dilemma of either not using 
her at all or sticking to the gun though it has been 
proved indifferent or even bad. A pretty confession ! 
Another instance of the secret uneasiness of the Admi- 
ralty is to be found in the candid remark that the trials 
were felt to be a little risky because the crew was on 
board before the trial came off, and ‘ there is no know- 
ing what a trial of heavy guns with full charges might 
imply or what amount of damage the concussion of firing 
might inflict upon the structure of the ship and its fit- 
ments. Really! So it has come to this, that the very 
people who insist on their use are mortally afraid of 
the weapons they are putting into the hands of British 
officers and seamen! To be sure the trial was a com- 
plete success. The guns were not fired fore and aft 
certainly, though this we are told will be the common 
practice in future naval battles. It was thought un- 
necessary to make this experiment because what do 
you think ? Why, because the result of the T’rafalgar’s 
trial was so satisfactory! Now what happened to the 
Trafalgar was this, that she fired one gun with a full 
charge right ahead, and was so damaged by it as to have 
to pay a visit to the dockyard. No wonder the Admiralty 
did not want any more ‘satisfactory’ experiments of that 
kind. We understand its views, but it must not be 
surprised if we have no more faith in the modern 
battle-ship than we had before. 





For the really childlike candour of the official-minded 
reporter our admiration is unbounded. Again, the 
gunnery trials of the Howe have illustrated the noto- 
rious ‘ want of nerves’ in machinery. ‘The captain of 
the second gun ‘ appears to have pulled the lanyard pre- 
maturely while the piece was being worked, and upon 
recoil the breech-lever struck him in the face, severely 
injuring his nose.” Let us hope the nerves of the 
captain of the second gun are not so liable to exas- 
peration as those of this tranquil piece of ordnance. 
Another instance of the power of machinery to do 
for itself: it was found that ‘the cut-off slides’ had 
been forced out of place. This, however, was a small 
matter, and only made it necessary to run the gun out 
with more care. But we thought that the object of all 
our mass of mechanical dodges was to make us inde- 
pendent of the necessity for care on the part of the 
men? It seems, however, that this is a mistake. The 
men must be exact in pulling the lanyard and running 
out the gun. And what a gun it is !—a weapon which 
wounds you on the nose if it is not handled as judi- 
ciously as an hysterical woman, and smashes its fittings 
to pieces when it is hurried! So far from being 
without nerves it has a fit whenever the least thing 
goes wrong. And how likely it is that small things 
will go wrong in the excitement of actual fighting the 
officers of H.M.S. Shah who were present in the action 
with the Huascar might perhaps inform us. 

On the top of these trifling hitches has come the 
accident— curious,’ the reporter calls it—which has sent 
us back to the gunnery trials of the Howe. It occurred 
on Friday of last week. They were at drill, and were 
touching one of the thirteen-and-a-half-inch projectiles, 
which weighs 1250 lb. It was being hoisted up to the 
breech of the gun, and was in the ammunition-trunk, 
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when suddenly down it went, smashing everything on 
its way till it was brought up by the outer-skin plating 
of the ship. In other words it only just did not make 
a hole in her bottom. If it had belonged to the 111- 
ton gun it would have done that in all probability. 
Yet it seems that the machinery was in perfect order, 
so that the accident ‘could only have been caused 
through carelessness.” So after all it turns out that 
now as in the old days a machine is just as good as the 
men who handle it, and no more. Lord George Hamil- 
ton would say, we suppose, that the indicator of the 
Howe's hydraulic machinery had no nerves, and was 
therefore more to be trusted than her crew. But it 
now appears that unless the men fulfil every jot and 
tittle of the law the machinery, infallible as it is, 
collapses, and lets drop shot weighing 1250 lb. which 
nearly make a hole in the bottom ! 

We do not, by the way, commit ourselves to the 
theory that the accident was due to the carelessness of 
the gun’s crew. A court of inquiry will be held, no 
doubt. But, for the present supposing it was careless- 
ness, what more crushing answer could have been given 
to the fanatics of mechanism ? What the story proves is 
that if a slight oversight—such as even a highly trained 
man might well make in the excitement of battle—is 
committed in one of our fighting ships in future she 
will certainly be damaged and may be sunk. The 
machinery with which our battle-ships are now choked 
cannot be handled properly except by highly trained 
men. If they be swept off by wounds it will jam at 
once in the hands of less competent mechanics. And 
it is of such terrific force that even when it works 
smoothly it strains the men who use it and the ship 
which carries it. If anything go wrong, then it does 
as much damage as the shot of an enemy well could. 
These are the lessons which the trial and the accident 
of the Howe enforce once more, and they prove what 
we have said all along, namely, that we have lost all 
sense of the proportion which should exist between the 
men, the ships, the weapons, and the work to be done. 


THE ACTOR-MANAGER. 


[HE manager has been put on his trial ; and if it 
were not certain that, whatever the verdict, that 

free and enlightened democracy which gobbles down 
the New Journalism and crawls upon its belly at the 
shrine of the Royal Academy will still cover him with 
shillings and greet his every gesture with applause, 
there would be solid ground for congratulation. Three 
of the tribe have been moved to speak in their own 
defence, and the only one who seriously tackles the 
question unwittingly condemns the system which has 


served him. Mr. Henry Irving, with the august 
simplicity, the Olympian brevity, we look for at 
the lips of the greatest actor of any age and by far 


the most potent of dead or living managers, contri- 
butes to the discussion not more than a page and 
a half of dignified commonplace. | With characteristic 
intelligence and honesty Mr. Charles Wyndham ad- 
vances the one unanswerable plea. Management of 
a theatre is, after all, he writes, ‘a business that 
succeeds or fails on precisely the same principles and 
for the same reasons as any other business.’ That is 
to say, the actor who sees that there is money to be 
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made by management has every right to double the 
parts of actor and manager. But having done so, let 
him recognise that he and the striving cheesemonger 
are brothers ; let him cease to cant about his Art (with 
a capital A); let him discourse no more, as does Mr, 
Beerbohm Tree, concerning the advantagement of the 
community ; let him take his stand cheek by jowl with 
Mr. William Whiteley and job for his public with an 
easy conscience. That Mr. Wyndham has sometimes 
been able to harmonise respect for his calling with com- 
mercial prosperity is infinitely to his credit, and his 
success is no doubt due to the fact that he is purged of 
sentimentalism and more seriously concerned with the 
people’s drama than the people’s morals. 

An unwise advocate on the other side is ever the 
staunchest ally, and it has been left for Mr. H. Beer- 
bohm ‘Tree to demonstrate conclusively that the actor- 
manager is the deadly enemy of art. With delightful 
complacency he finds the ‘art’ of the English stage 
more ‘cosmopolitan’ than that of any other. He 
esteems the ‘gods "—(who nightly reward him by ap- 
plauding his manipulation of fur coats and shirt-cuffs)— 
by far the wisest judges and the best critics of drama. 
True genius, he thinks, is best displayed in outrag- 
ing conventionality and tradition; he considers the 
Comedie Frangaise—not so long ago the house of 
Coquelin, Got, Thiron, Worms, Delaunay, with Mlles. 
Brohan, Favart, Croizette, Reichemberg, Samary, to 
name but these—the home of mediocrity; he holds 
that upholstery and archeology are necessary to 
‘quicken appreciation.” are the 
heresies of taste which have prevented himself and 
nearly every other actor-manager from conducting his 
theatre with efficiency, but not till now has public con- 
fession been made of them. 


These some of 


Also we are generously 
informed that the stall is a vital factor in the life of the 
nation, and ‘should therefore be regarded as a bene- 
factor of the community at large. Indeed this emi- 
nent authority displays so intimate a knowledge of all 
the synonyms for commercialism with which the Crafty 
Artsman has familiarised a pleased and smiling world 
that he leaves you wondering why he neither can nor 
will put by his cant—(which is now not even profitable, 
having become merely tedious)—and acknowledge as 
frankly as Mr. Wyndham that actor-management is™ 
nothing more than a business. 





The most serious count in the indictment of the 
actor-manager has ever been that he has no interest 
in dramatic literature. This accusation has over and 
over again been made, and has been as often repu- 
diated with what was meant to look like scorn ; but its 
truth is apparent to any person not a fool who knows 
aught of the modern British stage and has assisted at 
such travesties of literature as (for instance) Mr. Irving's 
Faust and Olivia. Until now the actor-manager has 
obstinately declined to acknowledge his lack of polite 
letters ; but Mr. ‘Tree has a charming candour. The 
theatre, he tells you, has an influence beyond ‘the 
pedantry of literature.” The pedantry of literature! We 
thank thee, Jew! ‘To say that is to say everything. 
You find literature pedantic and unprofitable because 
you are an actor-manager and want to fill your pockets, 
‘and therefore it is as idle to look for art from you as 
to look for grapes from thistles or tergiversation from the 


Irish Secretary. Being an actor-manager, you know 
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perfectly well that waen you read a play you read it 
not as a play but as a setting for your part in it, and 
damn it or the other thing according as that part is 
‘fat’ or lean. And this brings on a point of some 
importance. You complain that our best writers do 


not possess, or do not cultivate, the capacity of 


dramatic writing, and you know—and if you don’t know 
you should—that the cause is the actor-manager. A 
writer who respects those traditions you despise does not 
construct a play on the principle of the pas seul. Nor will 
he waste a matter of months upon the composition of a 
drama when he knows that at the end the person who 
destines the principal part for himself will complain 
that he hasn't ‘ fat” enough in the second act ; that the 
part must be rewritten ; that all the other parts must 
be cut and hacked and slashed to make it the longest 
and the best ; that (in a word) the play—being mere 
pedantic literature—must be turned into the particular 
sort of drivel in which the actor's idiosyncrasy—not his 
art but his absurd personality—is most at home. The 
hack has no such scruples, but will do his bidding, and— 
the result is the modern British theatre ! 

Mr. Tree of course repeats the old superstition that 
he who would write plays must breathe the atmosphere 
of the stage. ‘This has been said so often that no one 
has ever thought it worth his while to question it. But 
what is this marvellous atmosphere? It can scarce be the 
fumes of yesterday's champagne ; and there is no other 
secret which a study of the drama—as pedantic litera- 
ture—and an occasional view of the stage from the 
front cannot impart. We are therefore to believe that 
to breathe the atmosphere of the stage is to learn how 
to flatter the vanity of the actor-manager to whose 
peculiar idiosyncrasy—(not his art, for he has none)— 
you are writing up, and to understand how to keep him 
always on the stage and no planet shining near the sun, 
It is obvious that he who was responsible for the pro- 
duction of such plays as The Red Lamp and Captain 
Swift is neither a pedant nor a littérateur ; and now 
that Mr. Tree has brought theory to the help and 
countenance of practice, the fiercest attack that can be 
made upon the actor-manager, if himself be a fair speci- 
men of his class, is justified. 


SEASONABLE SQUALOR. 


TFVHE Scottish holiday season, in the middle-class 

sense of the phrase, commenced on the first of 
June, and ‘opened auspiciously, in spite of unfavour- 
able weather. It may be questioned if there has been 
such a rush either for ‘ desirable villa residences’ by 
the sea or for ‘ primitive cottages’ within scenting dis- 
tance of mountain air. From now till the end of Sep- 
tember all Scotland that can afford its £7 a month for 
ozone will be more or less abroad. While both East 
Coast and West—the air which is ‘so bracing’ and 
the air which is ‘so relaxing’°—have their devotees, 
it is understood that this year the * genteeler’ sec- 
tion of the middle-class—the section which cultivates 





classical music and dotes on heliotrope—is affecting 
inland and upland quarters rather than Largs or St. 
Andrews. For it has been discovered that Byron 
never penned a ghastlier sarcasm than that ‘ there is 
society where none intrudes, by the deep sea.” That un- 
melodious, ill-tempered Scots equivalent of the English 
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’Arry whom cheap excursions and Saturday half-holidays 
enable to make every seaside resort hideous for at least 
one day in seven is becoming, indeed, intolerable to our 
middle-class adorers of Stavenhagen and Sarasate ; so 


they are fleeing from him to the ‘rural simplicities’ of 


the smaller inland towns and villages. There they pack 
themselves, their violin cases, and their pianos into 
the pokiest of rooms, and declare that it is delightful. 
One practical advantage, however, may come from this 
diversion of the holiday tide in Scotland from the 
coast to the mountain slope. It cannot but result in 
a dead set at the appalling squalor which marks these 
fashionable solitudes. For the truth is that cleanliness 
is next—(but at what a distance !)—to godliness accord- 
ing to the Scottish creed, but dirt is next—(and O how 
narrowly removed !)—to the divine in Nature according 
to the Scottish practice. 

Within the past few years the Scottish middle-class 
has become ferociously sanitarian—by the sea. It has 
discovered that bad drainage and foul water mean 
diphtheria for the children and the germs of typhoid 
for their parents. So nowadays no East Coast nor 
West Coast resort stands any chance of patronage 
unless it can show a clean bill of health: a low death- 
rate, a good water supply, and every house a bath- 
room and a certificate from the sanitary inspector that 
the drains have stood the ‘ smoke-test’ to advantage. 
But there is still much to be done, for there is still 
much to offend both the eye and the nose. The 
northern bourgeoisie may be ferociously but it is 
not also symmetrically sanitarian. The reproach of 
Junius against Scotsmen, that they are incurably dirty 
and drunken, undoubtedly does not hold good to the 
extent that it did. It is universally admitted that 
the just Scotsman made perfect—(if he ever be made 
perfect out of heaven)—will be perfectus ad unguem; but 
even now there is far too much tolerance for the man 
whose nails are dirty because it is believed that his 
heart is pure. In the same way all is not the gold of 
sanitation that glitters at the seaside. Even when 
that portion of the beach which immediately faces 
the ocean is thoroughly swept and garnished—which 
is not always the case—there are out-of-the-way nooks 
that seethe and foison with broken bottles, decayed vege- 
table matter, and other varieties of ‘dirt... On the 
frontage of many a town, too, that odious thing with an 
odious name, ‘ the free coup” to wit, is still tolerated : 
in other words, it is permissible for all the contents of all 
the dust-bins in the place to be voided at a special central 
hollow, to load the air with pestilence and afflict the 
visitor with a rare and rich variety of stinks. Any Scots- 
man who has spent a fortnight at Eastbourne, or Bourne- 
mouth, or Torquay, and contrasts what he has not 
smelled there with what he still scents in Helensburgh, 
Dunoon, or any haunt on the coast of Fife, will admit 
that Scottish squalor has at most been scotched, and 
that the passion for sanitation which now seems carry- 
ing all before it has much to accomplish ere it can be 
hailed victorious. 

But it is in those country villages and those smaller 
towns which are now in such request that Scottish 
squalor is most dreadfully apparent. It is but of late 
that Scotland has discovered that in the north of her, and 
still more in the south and south-west, there are districts 
which may vie with Devon, Dorset, and Hampshire in 
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charm, and which only want a Hardy—no Black were 
adequate—to do them the justice Sir Walter did to 
Loch Katrine and the Clachan of Aberfoyle. There 
is a score of little towns, for example, that but for one 
thing would compete in quaintness with Wimborne, even 
although they lack the minster and the Breeches Bible. 
There are hundreds of villages as picturesquely situated 
as those which cluster round the parsonages and the 
mansions of Devon; and but for one thing they would 
be not a whit less fascinating. But that one thing is 
squalor ; and with squalor what shall contend and van- 
quish ? The view from the hill-top is panoramic ; the 
foliage is the perfection of greenery ; the houses and cot- 
tages are solid and cosy and square. But the flags in 
front are unwashed; there are hoards of ‘ muck’ behind; 
the children go bare-foot, and are innocent of soap ; 
everything is ruined by the overmastering presence of 
‘matter in the wrong place. The county councils 
may do something to remove these blots on Scottish 
landscape and the Scottish character—for they are 
nothing less. The invasion of visitors in the season 
and the necessity for pleasing them in all things may do 
more. But unless there be something like a national 
uprising against the national vice—for it is nothing 
less—of squalor, that squalor will remain the badge of 
the land’s inferiority to England in a true reality of 
modern civilisation. It is a painful reflection that 
Scotland can by any possibility be inferior in any way 
to her southern sister; but there can be no sort of 
doubt that her passion for soap and her regard for the 
mop are less absorbing than they ought to be. It is a 
painful reflection, no doubt ; but the remedy is in her 
own hands, and soap is cheap. 





‘SET A THIEF —.’ 
; ~ a thief to catch a thief, 
h 


And The Times with glee 
For to catch a Talleyrand 
Set its own De B. ; 
And when he had done the trick 
According to his wish 
Served the swag up piping hot 
On a lordly dish. 


Enterprising work, no doubt ! 
But, I want to know, 

Is it quite respectable, 
Aint it rather low ? 

Don’t it savour more or less 
(This the worst of crimes !) 

Of the good and gifted Stead 
Rather than T'he Times ? 


Pamper us with paragraphs, 
Make the headline flare, 

Let the interviewer loose 
On the startled air, 

Send the truth to Jericho 
And privacy to pot, 

But give us common honesty, 
And we'll stand the lot ! 
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MODERN MEN. 
MR. W. SCHWENK GILBERT. 


‘FFXHERE were quarrels about a carpet, wrote the 

Genest, the stage-historian, of 1890; ‘it was fur- 
ther rumoured that one of the associates—(“the Brothers 
Cheeryble of Comic Opera,’ as they were affection- 
ately described)—had detected the other in the act 
of starting alone for fresh woods and pastures new, 
both woods and pastures of a serious nature; and thus 
it came to pass that a partnership which had almost per- 
suaded the Britain of that epoch of the existence of a 
real, living, breathing national drama was brought to a 
sudden and melancholy end. But there can be no doubt 
that it had done its work, and none that it had seen its 
best days. Change is a law of life, and the desire 
thereof an integral part of the mental and moral con- 
stitution of the race; and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that by this time the public and the critics had come 
to the conclusion that the peculiar form of art with which 
the names of these two gentlemen and that of their active 
and intelligent impresario had been so long and so honour- 
ably associated had served its turn and exhausted its 
capacities. True, the theatre with which it was identified 
was still popular, and the result of a premicre thereat was 
still worth telegraphing to all parts of the United King- 
dom as well as worth reporting at length in the principal 
London journals. But the ¢ruc of topsy-turvy logic, the 
device of arithmetical absurdity, by whose means the writer 
produced his effects had been staled by continued repe- 
tition: even as the cut of the musician’s rhythms and 
the build and decoration of his melodies had long since 
lost the charm of novelty. Was it so certain, after all, 
that these neat, careful, and rather wooden exercises in 
extravaganza were really and truly humourous and amus- 
ing? Was it, after all, a fact that Offenbach had been 
surpassed, and the music of Orphée and /a Grande Duchesse 
left leagues behind by the settings of (for example) 
He’s going to marry Yum-Yum and the complaint of the 
Lady Jane? On these points there was doubt; it was 
recognised that the effect of certain culminations in the 
new and improved art of comic opera had been on the 
whole an effect of tedium ; and the announcement that 
there was to be no more of it—that Gilbert was henceforth 
to go un-Sullivaned and that Sullivan would for the future 
look for inspiration otherwhere than in the matter-of-fact 
and somewhat mechanical whimsies of Gilbert—was re- 
ceived not merely without a pang but with a feeling not 
much removed from indifference. There had been a time 
when it would have seemed the reverse of excessive to 
remark of it—(in print at least)—that it was calculated to 
eclipse the gaiety of nations. But Ruddigore had been 
heard since then—Ruddigore and The Gondoliers and a lot 
of The Mikado and Patience, to name but these ; and the 
nations were so little concerned in the event that, Mr. 
Gilbert himself electing to set the example, the poor old 
phrase was left in peace, and the Savoy Theatre—that 
home of comic opera: whose personnel had enriched the 





national stage with managers of both sexes, and whose 
very choristers had come to vie with Cesar’s wife in the 
matter of being above suspicion—the Savoy Theatre, 
I say, began to be an institution of the past. Sunt 
lacryme rerum. It had witnessed the thin but exquisite 
fooling of a George Grossmith, the plain, heroic heaviness 
of a Rutland Barrington. Here the Lady Jane had re- 
marked that she was ripe—-perhaps too ripe, indeed ; here 
had her sweet successor expatiated, albeit well stricken in 
years, on the infinite attractiveness of her left elbow. 
Here ’—e/ cetera, and so forth, and the rest. At this point 
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the historian gave way to sentiment ; and sentiment and 
the comic and serious work of his subject are incompatibles 
so flagrant and enormous that at this point one is glad to 
leave him. 

Will he treat of Mr. Gilbert in these terms and at this 
length? Prophecy is not a modern gift; but it is safe 
to say that he will not. As safe it is, too, to opine that 
much as may, and no doubt will, have happened ‘a hun- 
dred stretches hence,’ Mr. Gilbert will have a place of his 
own in the history of the British theatre, if only as the 
inventor of the Bab Ballad in action and the originator of 
a certain convention of stage humour. It is perhaps not 
much to have done, but it is something; and it is to our 
author’s credit that he has done it with all his soul and 
with all his strength. No doubt ‘his hoard is little,’ but 
no doubt his heart is great enough for M. Dumas him- 
self, and it is not his fault but his misfortune that he has 
succeeded in producing not literature but only something 
in its image. Good workmanship has always been a weak- 
ness of his: the Bab Ballads are technical examples after 
their kind, and his travesties of The Bohemian Girl and 
Robert the Devil are scarce less carefully wrought than the 
good parts of The Sorcerer and The Pirates of Penzance. 
His rhymes, indeed, are always neat and are sometimes 
admirably ingenious and adroit ; the pace of his patter- 
songs is wonderfully smooth and fast; his lyrics are 
nothing if not fluent ; his construction is so conscientious 
and so thoughtful that his plays abound in /ongueurs ; his 
little problems in the mathematics of farce are worked 
out with the exactness of algebraic equations. Again, his 
prose is mannered and inflexible enough, and the effect of 
his blank verse is that (as some one has said) of deals 
in a timber-yard; but it is certain that both are as 
good as he can make them, and it is certain that if he 
could but have made them better, better they would have 
been. Perhaps he plays at humour as he might at chess ; 
but at all events he is an intelligent player. Perhaps 
his invention is rather more than less a matter of en- 
gineering ; but it must be owned that the drawings are 
neatly made and the processes are elaborately contrived. 
Assuredly his vein is thin, and the ore it yields is not 
worth valuing except in terms of cash ; but assuredly the 
vein has been thoroughly worked and as much has been 
made of its output as human care and patience could 
achieve. That were something at any time ; and at this— 
when the British drama is at its sloppiest and the British 
stage is mainly the stage of France ‘translated’ after 
the manner of Bottom the Weaver—that is a very great 
deal. 

This said, it is fair to add that Mr. Gilbert's theory of life 
is despicable and mean as his theory of art is peculiar and 
unfruitful. He has been called ‘a lodging-house Thack- 
eray, and it is a fact that his interest in the smaller vices, 
the uglier weaknesses, of human character is vigorous and 
sustained enough to make his work unpleasant and to 
touch his satire to issues commonly contemptible and 
often vile. He is the justiciar of a kind of ‘ malevolent 
respectability,’ the hangman of a set of weaknesses and 
absurdities that most men are content to let alone, the 
satirist of certain human tendencies which may possibly 
be ridiculous in themselves but which, being results 
of misfortune, are matter not for laughter but for pity. 
It is characteristic of him that he could not adapt that 
joyous and delightful extravaganza, the Chapeau de Paille 
d' Italie of Eugéne Labiche, without introducing a duke 
of his own, and that duke a filcher of macaroons and 
a burglar of desserts ; for it is a fact that more often than 
not his laughter is ungracious and that his humour is 
sometimes unmanly and unkind. Does any one remember 
his odious presentation of the Lady Jane? And is it pos- 
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sible to recall her antics without a sense of shame? It is 
arguable, no doubt, that the anxious old maid is fair 
game, and that if she insist on calling upon her Reginald 
she does so at the risk of being derided. But there 
should be a certain measure in such vindications of the 
monopoly of youth and beauty; and deliberately to set 
yourself to demonstrate the physical impossibility of sen- 
timent in such a case—to gloat upon the several symptoms 
of decay to the extent of fitting each with his adjective and 
presenting each in all his peculiar undesirableness—to do 
that, we say, is to offend against our common humanity. 
To be clever is something ; but it is more—far more—to 
write like a gentleman. Mr. Gilbert is clever as well as 
conscientious ; but—well! he is the parent of Lady Jane. 
Cest tout dire. Congreve—he also—was incapable of 
generosity ; but Congreve was a man of letters and the 
master of an incomparable style, and Mr. Gilbert’s highest 
flights are probably the song of a certain modern major- 
general and the lament of the Rev. Dr. Daly. Con- 
greve, moreover, did not assume a virtue he had not, but 
was content with converting his inhumanity into litera- 
ture ; whereas Mr. Gilbert, all these achievements in the 
nauseous notwithstanding, is understood to value himself 
on his morality, and to hold the works of MM. Augier, 
Dumas, Barriére, and all such students of adultery in con- 
tempt. It is an effect of Puritanism,no doubt; and the effects 
of Puritanism are many and odd. But none of the many 
is odder than this one ; and few, as it seems to us, are half 
so deplorable. Mr. Gilbert is careful of the cheek of 
youth ; but as for the brow of middle age, he believes it 
incapable of aught but an amused interest as he dilates 
upon the ‘points’ of Lady Jane or remarks that Mrs. 
Partlet, whatever her years, is ‘clean.’ It is pleasant to 
reflect that a century hence his audiences will probably 
come in for not less condemnation than himself. 


i Pi 
BY THE RAIL-ROAD SIDE./ A oh" 


MY train drew near to the Via Reggio platform on 
* a day between two of the harvests of a hot 








September ; the sea was burning blue, and there were a 
sombreness and a gravity in the very excesses of the sun 
as his fires brooded deeply over the serried, hardy, shabby, 
sea-side ilex-woods. I had come out of Tuscany and 
was on my way tothe Genovesato: the steep country with 
its profiles, bay by bay, of successive mountains grey with 
olive-trees, between the flashes of the Mediterranean and 
the sky ; the country through the which there sounds the 
twanging Genoese language, a thin Italian mingled with a 
little Arabic and much French. I was regretful at leaving 
the elastic Tuscan speech, canorous not so much by its 
vowels as by its /’s and m’s and the vigorous soft spring of 
the double consonants. But as the train arrived its noises 
were drowned by a voice declaiming in the tongue I was 
not to hear again for months—good Italian. The voice 
was so loud that one looked for the audience: whose 
ears was it seeking to reach by the violence done to 
every syllable, and whose feelings would it touch by its 
insincerity? The tones were insincere, but there was 
passion behind them ; and most often passion acts its own 
true character poorly, and consciously enough to make 
good judges think it a mere counterfeit. Hamlet, being 
a little mad, feigned madness. It is when I am angry 
that I pretend to be angry, so as to present the truth in 
an obvious and intelligible form. Thus even before the 
words were distinguishable it was manifest that they were 
spoken by a man in serious trouble who had false ideas as 
to what is convincing in elocution. 

When the voice became audibly articulate, it proved to 
be shouting blasphemies from the broad chest of a middle- 
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aged man—an Italian of the type that grows’stout and 
wears whiskers. The man was in bourgeois dress, and he 
stood with his hat off in front of the small station building, 
shaking his thick fist at the sky. No one was on the plat- 
form with him except the railway officials, who seemed in 
doubt as to their duties in the matter, and two women. Of 
one of these there was nothing to remark except her distress. 
She wept as she stood at the door of the waiting-room. 
Like the second woman, she wore the dress of the shop- 
keeping class throughout Europe, with the local black 
lace veil in place of a bonnet over her hair. It is of 
the second woman—O unfortunate creature !—that this 
record is made—a record without sequel, without conse- 
quence ; but there is nothing to be done in her regard 
except so to remember her. And thus much I think | 
owe after having looked, from the midst of the nega- 
tive happiness that is given to so many for a space of 
years, at some minutes of her despair. She was hanging 
on the man’s arm in her entreaties that he would stop the 
drama he was enacting. She had wept so hard that her 
face was disfigured. Across her nose was the dark purple 
that comes with overpowering fear. Haydon saw it on 
the face of a woman whose child had just been run over 
in a London street. I remembered the note in his journal 
as the woman at Via Reggio, in her intolerable hour, turned 
her head my way, her sobs lifting it. She was afraid that 
the man would throw himself under the train. She was 
afraid that he would be damned for his blasphemies ; and 
as to this her fear was mortal fear. It was horrible, too, 
that she was humpbacked and a dwarf. 

Not until the train drew away from the station did we 
lose the clamour. No one had tried to silence the man or 
to soothe the woman’s horror. But has any one who saw it 
forgotten her face? To me for the rest of the day it was 
a sensible rather than a merely mental image. Constantly 
a red blur rose before my eyes for a background, and 
against it appeared the dwarf’s head, lifted with sobs, 
under the provincial black lace veil. And at night what 
emphasis it gained on the boundaries of sleep! Close to my 
hotel there was a roofless theatre crammed with people, 
where they were giving Offenbach. The operas of Offen- 
bach still exist in Italy, and the little town was placarded 
with announcements of la Bella Elena, The peculiar 
rhythm of the music jigged audibly through half the hot 
night, and the clapping of the town’s-folk filled all its 
pauses. But the persistent noise did but accompany, for 
me, the persistent vision of those three figures at the Via 
Reggio station in the profound sunshine of the day. 





THE OLD SCOTS KITCHEN. 


HERE can be no doubt that the fashions of living of 
the Scots nobility were largely touched with the 
influence of France. According to George Buchanan 
luxury had begun to affect the national habit as early 
as the reign of David 1., though David 1., he states, 
was moved to banish his kingdom all epicures and 
such as studied to cater and provoke the appetite. 
His successors appear to have been less strenuous in 
their efforts to repress, for Hector Boece laments that 
where previously there was ‘ plenty with sufficiency, we 
have immoderate courses with superfluity, as he war maist 
noble and honest that could devore and swell maist, and 
be extreme diligence serchis so mony deligat courses that 
they provoke the stomach to ressave more than it may 
sufficiently digest.’ These and other ‘new ingynis and 
devysis’ (he further states) were introduced by the 
nobility ‘efter the fassione quhilke they have seen in 
France. That the modes of cookery were considerably 
modified by the French alliance may also be inferred 
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from the names for some principal dishes, though these, 
whatever their style and title, may of course be purely 
autocthones. We learn from the Exchequer Rolls that 
James 1. kept a French cook, and the probability is that 
his successors did likewise. That James v. was a good 
eater—one curious in meats and the fair effects of kitchen- 
ing—is shown in Dunbar’s Dirge to the King bydand to 
lang in Stirling. Parodying the ritual of the Church, the 
poet invokes the aid of patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
saints, and martyrs for the deliverance of his master from 
the purgatorial ‘ distress of Stirling town,’ and his restora- 
tion to the heavenly ‘ merriness’ of Edinburgh : 

‘Ze may in hevin heir with ws dwell 

To eit swan, cran, pertik, and plever, 

And every fische that swims in rever ; 

To drynk with ws the new fresche wyne 

That grew upon the rever of Ryne ; 

Ffresche fragrant clairettis out of France 

Of Angerss and of Orléance, 

With mony ane course of gryt dyntie ; 

Say ze amen for cheritie.’ 
Again, during a great hunt in the Highlands this same 
royalty was entertained by the Earl of Atholl with, ac- 
cording to Lindsay of Pitscottie, ‘all sich delicious and 
sumptuous meattis as was to be hade in Scotland, for 
fleschis, fischis, and all kindis of fyne wyne, and spyces, 
requisit for ane prince’ ; so that ‘tis no wonder that the 
real patron saint of Scotland was his daughter. An inter- 
polated passage in a later manuscript than that mainly 
followed in the printed edition of Lindsay’s Chronicle is 
touched with more particularity, and notes that ‘Syne 
were ther proper stuarts, cunning baxters, excellent cooks 
and potingaris, with confections and drugs for ther disserts.’ 
Under James’s widow, Mary of Guise, French fashions 
continued to prevail at table as elsewhere, and under her 
daughter, the Saint Mary Stuart aforesaid, the French tra- 
dition was unimpaired. Knox makes special reference to 
the extravagant banqueting of both the Queen and her 
nobles. ‘The effairis of the kytcheing,’ he sardonically 
explains, ‘were so gryping that the mynesteris stipendis 
could nocht be payit.. When Mary visited Jedburgh in 
1566 the Privy Council passed a regulation that ‘ane 
manns ordinar at the melteth, being servit with bruise, 
beef, mutton, and rost at the least, should be sixteen 
pennies Scotch’; and this was no doubt the servants’ 
ordinary. The ‘rost’—the French ‘ réti’—probably con- 
sisted of some kind of game ; but the brose no doubt was 
kale brose, and the sodden beef and mutton are distinctly 
Scots. Presumably the viands served to the nobles and 
courtiers were much more sumptuous in quality. 

That the French system of courses had come into gene- 
ral use is evident from a law of 1581 against ‘ superfluous 
banqueting, which provided under certain prescribed 
penalties that no archbishop, bishop, nor earl should have 
more than eight dishes of meat at a meal ; no abbot, lord, 
prior, nor dean more than six; no baron nor freeholder more 
than four ; and no burgher nor other substantious spiritual 
or temporal more than three. The Act was not to apply 
to certain festival days nor to banquets to foreigners, which 
latter, however, were only to be given by archbishops, lords, 
abbots, deans, barons, and provosts. Another Act was 
passed against the use of ‘foreign drugs or confections’ ; 
and the reason of the enactments against luxury was that 
food supplies were actually beginning to run short. More 
than half-a-century before Dunbar had lamented that 

‘In burghis to landward and to sie, 
Quhair was pleasour and grit plentie, 
Vennysoun, wyld-fowll, wynne, and spice, 
Ar now decayed through covetyce.’ 
The treatment of waste and luxury was no doubt a first 
symptom of the disease, but the increase of population 
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and the backwardness of agriculture and cattle-rearing 
made that disease worse felt as years went on. The Acts 
—(passed in different years)—prohibiting meat during 
Lent, and latterly also on Wednesdays, Fridays, and Satur- 
days, were professedly occasioned by the prevailing dearth; 
and to some extent their influence continued down to the 
eighteenth century. Thus, the bursars of St. Andrews 
University, so long as they continued to dine in the Com- 
mon Hall, were restricted three days of the week to fish 
and eggs, and to broth and beef on the other four. The 
Reformers inculcated austerity in diet persistently ; and 
erroneous and even baneful as were their notions in regard 
to the sinfulness attaching to most forms of enjoyment, 
the practice of these same notions was beneficial for the 
time being. By especially discountenancing extravagance 
and wastefulness among the wealthy, these iron men 
succeeded for a time in preventing the want of food from 
pressing too severely on the poorer classes. Also to those 
whose means of procuring food were limited, it was doubt- 
less a certain comfort to reflect that there was virtue in 
abstinence. One peculiar innovation of Protestantism was 
the introduction of an uncommon form of fasting. The 
general practice of that form ‘of private fasting which 
standeth chiefly in a temperate diet’ was recommended 
as of special religious efficacy ; and in the Order of the 
General Fast appointed by the General Assembly of the 
Kirk in 1565 there was ordained a week’s perishing, 
during the whole of which only the most meagre diet was 
permissible, while entire abstinence was ‘commanded to 
be from Setterday at eight houres at night till Sunday 
after the exercise at afternoone, that is after five houres ; 
and then only bread and drink ’—(water, no doubt )—‘ and 
that with great sobriety. It must have been mortal 
trying—to temper, morals, stomach, everything; but it 
was discipline, and it was salutary for the nonce, though 
human nature—even that variety bred in Caledonia ‘ stern 
and wild’—was bound in the long-run to find it ‘ too 
grievous to be borne.’ 


ISRAEL IN ENGLAND. 
HE history of Jewry in England is interesting and 
strange enough to deserve discussion in detail. This 
is not the place for that, but a fact or two must be set 
forth by way of prelude. The first Jews in Britain came 
over with the Norman kings, whose personal property they 
were by law ; and though the people hated them as aliens 
in race, custom, faith, for over two centuries they had a 
prosperous time. At last, however, our rulers ceased from 
protecting as at first, and took to steadily ill-treating them, 
till in 1290 Edward 1. expelled the tribe—which numbered 
seventeen thousand souls—his kingdom. In 1655, nearly 
four centuries after, Cromwell allowed the Jew to return 
and settle: since when the brethren have come in ever- 
increasing numbers; scrap by scrap the disabilities under 
which they laboured have been removed till in 1858 the 
last one disappeared ; inch by inch they have advanced in 
fortune, in commercial ascendancy, in political and social 
influence. In Russia and elsewhere—in Russia most of 
all, but also in Germany and even in France—the last 
few years have seen the flare of the Judenhetze, and in 
all these quarters their lot has tended steadily towards 
discomfort and annoy ; but their case is different with us, 
for we continue to receive them at least with amiable in- 
difference. Plainly we must look to be visited of more 
and ever more of them; and plainly here in our midst 
is a strange and potent force with which we have to 
reckon even now. 
Like everybody else the Jew has his good points and 
his bad. He is an excellent citizen. Not of his eager 
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and well-ordered race are the loafing drunkard, the in- 
defatigable pot-companion, the idiot that obstructs the 
police: not of his breed the ranting demagogue, the un- 
thrift heir, the elderly pervert from virtue and a balance at 
the bank. ‘ The tools to him that can handle them,’ quoth 
Bonaparte ; and in certain departments of human activity 
the Jew is a good workman. In poetry he is Heine, in 
politics and statecraft he is Gambetta, or—still better— 
‘the Great Earl’; he is the musician of les Huguenots and la 
Grande Duchesse and the Italian Symphony ; on the stage 
he speaks with the voice of Rachel and of Kean. In the 
family he honours his father and his mother as his law 
will have him do; he is kind to them of his own house- 
hold ; where his interests are not in the way he is generally 
an agreeable master. In most phrases there is a shred 
of truth, and there are facts which give a touch of 
reality to the ‘brutal Saxon’ theory. You would never 
use that phrase of the Jew. He never kicks his wife to 
death ; he would hurt nobody alive unless he could profit 
himself thereby. Also he is good-natured and fond of a 
joke, so that you can travel with him from Addison Road 
to (say) the Mansion House and rather enjoy his company 
than not. And for all that his popularity is rather nega- 
tive at best. Abroad the disfavour he is held in is largely 
a result of jealousy of his success in life. Largely but 
not wholly : for some bad qualities he has, and they fully 
explain if they only partly excuse the ill-odour that 
attaches to his name. 

He is no doubt active and laborious ; but his activity 
is often bestowed in callings either unprofitable or posi- 
tively pernicious to the State. To consider some great 
industrial undertaking—a railway or a canal—is to feel 
perforce a certain gratitude to the hordes of Irish hodmen 
and Italian navvies whose genius, mere brute force though 
it be, is yet so permanently useful to mankind. Such 
manly toil is not affected by your fourth-class Jew, who 
had far rather peddle matches, hawk damaged fruit, serve 
processes, or bamboozle Her Majesty's lieges with copper- 
gilt rings or ‘smuggled’ cigars. Go a little higher, and 
you will find that your middleman, your ‘ sweater’— 
the creature who takes work at a very low figure, yet 
manages to get it done at one far lower still—is a 
Jew, and recks not of remorse but takes the very 
fullest advantage of the principle of competition. This, 
on the whole, your Englishman does not: perhaps be- 
cause he is too stupid, perhaps because about him 
—with all his brutality—there is a touch of fair-play 
which the Jew has not. Then your money-lender is 
also of the tribe of Judah, and so is commonly your low 
solicitor. Indeed, the law-courts are the happy hunting- 
grounds of the Israelite as practitioner and as litigant 
alike. He seems to find law profitable, and he certainly 
finds it pleasant or he would not be so much concerned 
with it. That he does so is by reason of his fondness for 
chicane. He loves to mask his work in the disguise of 
righteousness. He is so little addicted to the worship of 
physical force, and so averse from resorting to open vio- 
lence, that if you are in a position to take him by the nose 
he gives in at once and falls instantly to his knees. In the 
middle ages they acted regularly on this knowledge—(not 
of course with the Jew alone)—and they were justified in 
the event. It may be argued that qualities of this kind 
are exactly those an able but persecuted race takes on for 
its own protection, just as animals transferred to a novel 
environment either die out or develop a set of appropriate 
and useful characteristics. That is true as far as it goes, 
but it does not go far enough. The spoliation of the 
Egyptians established a precedent, but the national ideal 
it represents is—(it will be admitted)-—a trifle degraded. 
Also your Jew is impudent, without much sense of dignity 
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in himself or respect for it in others—is not a man you 
could easily and heartily call a gentleman. 

To one thing he has been constant, and that is his faith ; 
but here that constancy can only be regarded from a 
human point of view. In one respect it is unfortunate, or 
it prevents him from becoming assimilated with the popu- 
lations in whose midst he abides—most commonly like a 
mouse in a loaf, or a ferret ina warren. An imperium in 
imperio is always an awkward fact ; and for an alien tribe 
to govern a country by means of its grip on the national 
finances is so intolerable that the Judenhetze, however re- 
volting in fact, is in theory not more than a natural birth. 
Humanly speaking, there are three explanations of the 
Jew’s attachment to his creed. Itis girt about with cere- 
monies, and a ceremony is as easy to learn as it is hard to 
unlearn. That faith isdoomed which disdains to fix itself 
in forms. Now that the persecuting times are over, there 
is no longer any call for that hatred of ceremony which 
was of its essence ceremonial. The forms of Presby- 
terianism are few, and that is probably why the wan- 
dering Scot, while cherishing some points of practice, 
so soon abandons its pursuit. Belief and morals may 
both have gone; but ask him to take a hand at whist 
of a Sunday evening and you shall be edified exceedingly. 
In the same way the Jew may seem as modern and mate- 
rialistic as you please; yet will he fast on the Day of 
Atonement. Also, Judaism is in some sort aristocratic: it 
disdains the work of conversion, and in the dogma of the 
Chosen People is an everlasting refreshment—a perennial 
compliment of the most delicate description. Still another 
reason brings on the deepest element in the nature of 
Israel, and that is a peculiar and abiding singleness 
of purpose and effort. Even to the amazing nose—(the 
nose so susceptible to emotional influences that in ex- 
citement or depression it becomes significant and ex- 
pressive of the entire personality !)—the children of a 
Jew and Gentile marriage are mainly and persistently 
Jew: that is shown by the type of face we know so 
well. 
moral. Their function is commonly the acquisition of 
money, and they perform it with a determination so 
patient and so steady as to be partly ludicrous and partly 
terrible. The most profitable callings are selected as by 
instinct, and the issue is inevitable as unique. Rebuft 
and insult are simply disregarded ; and such luxuries as 
hate or love are held of no account. There is something 
strangely impersonal in the way in which your Jew makes 
terms with his dearest foe the instant it will profit him to 
make them; but the fact remains that loves and hates 
thus regulated are not beautiful. 

In England the Jew is not popular with the general, 
though he is less detested than contemned. The feeling, 
which has always existed, is largely an effect of prejudice, 
and just now is perhaps less vigorous than ever before. 
All this, though, is not immutable ; and if Jewry become 
as powerful in England as in Germany, if some great 
national calamity, or even a long sequence of bad years, 
should sour the even temper of the Briton, the Judenhetze 
would set in here as elsewhere. Be this as it may, neither 
ourselves nor any other civilised people can ever shake 
off the Hebrew influence. The country of the Jew is the 
cradle of our faith, our highest thought is moulded on his 
literature. It has chanced to many of us to pause by 
some great cathedral door and listen by snatches to the 
gorgeous melodies of some song of triumph in the destruc- 
tion of (say) Og, King of Bashan. That monarch (it is 
obvious) was a simple-minded lout whom Israel suppressed 
with exceeding small scruple ; yet after centuries of one 
or other form of Judenhetze we Gentiles are still triumph- 
ing with Israel and rejoicing in the defeat of Og. The 
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‘buried majesty’ of Bashan may well have been our 
common ancestor; and to regard his vanquisher without 
a certain terror is as impossible as to meet him with 
unmixed respect. 


RAGS OF HISTORY. 
W HEN the Historical Manuscripts Commission had 


overhauled the papers in the muniment room at 
Belvoir Castle, it was disappointed at the meagre results 
so far as regarded finds of public interest that were yielded 
by a collection promising somuch. Armed with full powers 
of search by the late Duke of Rutland, Mr. Maxwell Lyte, 
now Deputy-Keeper of the Records, went down to resume 
the quest. While hunting for the key of a lumber-room 
in which various papers of value were hid away, he came 
upon another key, bearing the inscription that it gave 
access to ‘Old Writings over Stable.’ To the stables at 
the foot of the hill he repaired, and in a loft under the 
roof he ‘saw an unco sicht.’ ‘A curtain of cobwebs 
hung from the rafters, and the floor was so covered 
with documents, piled to a height of three or four feet, 
that at first there was scarcely standing room. Over 
everything there was a thick layer of broken plaster and 
dirt, which made white paper undistinguishable from 
brown. Heedless of dust and cobwebs and the ‘ horrible 
stench’ that arose as soon as the surface was disturbed, 
Mr. Lyte flung himself with an antiquarian’s ardour upon 
his prize. Half-an-hour’s diving served to bring to the 
light of day ‘a holograph letter of Lord Burghley, a mili- 
tary petition addressed to the Marquess of Granby, and a 
letter of Charles James Fox, not to mention lesser pearls. 
But the rats, the moths, the mildew, and the other minions 
of time had been before him. The mss. of price had to be 
picked out of a vast mass of printed pamphlets, almanacs, 
parliamentary papers, and newspaper files coming down to 
1820 and ranging back two centuries, and many were 
gnawed and stained out of all deciphering. The centre 
had been eaten out of a long letter in Leicester's hand ; 
a deed of Henry 11.’s day was concealed among granary 
accounts of the eighteenth century ; gossiping letters from 
Eliza’s court were tumbled among modern vouchers ; and 
missives of Warwick the Kingmaker, Clarence, and Kings 
Edward tv., Richard 1., and Henry vu., ‘ written on paper 
and folded very small, lay hidden between large leases en- 
grossed on thick parchment.’ 

Such obstacles are nothing, however, and more thorough 
research discovered a whole section of the times of the 
Wars of the Roses, bearing life-like impresses of the char- 
acters and doings of the principal actors. The ‘ King- 
maker, in the only holograph extant, beseeches Vernon of 
Haddon to repair to Coventry and oppose ‘ yonder man 
Edward,’ landed in the north: ‘Henry I pray you fail 
not now hereof, as ever I may do for you.’ Clarence 
intrigues with both sides, and after his brother's victory 
at Tewkesbury denounces his late Lancastrian associates 
as ‘enemies, traitors, and rebels.’ Eye-witnesses describe 
how Prince Edward met his death on the same field, and 
how his wife, Lady Anne, was captured. Coming down 
later, here is Margaret Tudor setting forth for Scotland, 
and here the anxiety of her politic father that no ‘ mourn- 
ing or sorrowful clothing should be worn or used at such 
noble triumphs of marriage.’ Lord Rutland tells how 
‘heavily’ Anne of Cleves took the news he had been 
commissioned to impart that Henry vi. intended to 
divorce her, and his cold comfort that ‘so good and 
virtuous a prince’ could desire nothing that was not ‘ con- 
formable to the law of God and the dictates of his con- 
science. Thomas Randolph, the English ambassador, 
tears himself away from Holyrood and the presence of the 
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‘four virgins, maids, Maries, damosels of honour, or the 
Queen’s minions—a fairer sight was never seen ’—to see 
the corse of Huntly set upright in its coffin in the Parlia- 
ment House, arraigned and condemned for high treason, 
and the ‘ preachers’ bullying the unwilling Scots lords into 
decreeing adultery a capital offence. Queen Bess tries to 
make peace between that other termagant of Hardwick 
and her husband, Shrewsbury ; or shows herself ‘liberal 
with blows and evil words’ when one of her maids-of- 
honour wants to marry. She is every inch a Queen and 
‘not a whit dismayed’ when the Armada is sailing up the 
Channel, and Robert Cecil writes a long letter telling of 
his intention to ride down to Margate and go in as near 
about the enemy’s ships as safety willadmit. With George 
seventh Lord Rutland and in attendance upon Charles 1. 
you visit the Covenanters’ camp on Duns Law, note the 
excellent discipline and resolute bearing of the stern- 
faced men assembled there and the courteous manners 
of General Lesley ; or, moving on to Restoration times, 
you peruse the account, by John, Lord Roos, to his agent, of 
how he got his bill of divorce against his wife carried by 
taking ‘six and forty of the House of Commons to the Dog 
Tavern, in Palace Yard, and giving them a dinner, where 
there were present Mr. Attorney (General) and Mr. George 
Montagu ; and as soon as they had dined, we carried them 
all to the House of Commons, and they passed the bill, as 
the Committee. without any amendments, and ordered it 
to be reported next day.’ Alas! there is never such par- 
liamentary despatch in our day. Nor does our fashionable 
gossip sparkle and glow with such particulars as came to 
Lady Rutland in the country of cock-fights and duels, 
banquets, masquerades, elopements and engagements, new 
plays and dresses, criticisms upon Sir Peter Lely for paint- 
ing men so much ‘ blacker, older, and moroser’ than 
Nature had made them. 

The Rutland Manuscripts have been selected for de- 
scription, not because they are the most valuable in the 
series reviewed in the twelfth report of the Royal Com- 
mission, but because themselves and the history of their 
rescue illustrate better than anything else how largely 
chance determines the amount and quality of the historical 
flotsam and jetsam picked up from private collections. 
For solid salvage the great collection of mss. at Hat- 
field, of which three volumes have now been calendared 
and a fourth is in preparation, perhaps outweighs any 
others investigated of late. The spacious times of 
great Elizabeth open before one as he examines those 
relics of the Cecils; and the concerns of Scotland thrust 
themselves boldly into the foreground. The Duke of 
Norfolk, from the Tower, with the axe hanging over his 
neck, thanks the Queen for her prospective kindness to 
his ‘ poor unfortunate brates.’ Baptista di Trento pours 
into her jealous ear an Italian version of the murder of 
Amy Robsart and of a plot with the Queen of Scots by 
which Leicester was to be King of England and Norfolk 
King of Scotland. Burghley is warned how Philip 1. and 
the ‘spirituality of Spain’ have sworn revenge against 
Elizabeth and England for fostering rebellion in Flanders. 
You have a picture in a Madrid news-letter of the ‘ little 
old fellow’ that haunted the Escurial, and who in June 
1588 ‘was never in his life in more perfect health both of 
body and mind.’ Essex, at ‘low-water mark,’ prays his 
mistress for forgiveness, and begs of her to give her 
‘gracious countenance and care to the education and 
matches of his children.’ Sir Nicholas White, also from 
Ireland, sings a Nunc Dimittis because Rory Oge has been 
slain ‘at a sudden meeting with the Baron of Upper 
Ossory,’ and because another rebel chief set up by the 
O’Mores had broken his back in attempting escape by 
a leap through the castle window at Laghlan. Lord 
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Grey, as Lord Deputy in 1581 of the Distressful Country, 
‘takes no delight to advertise of every common person’s 
head that is taken off’ in Munster; ‘ otherwise he could 
have certified of a hundred or two of their lives ended 
since his coming into these parts.’ 

There were troubles also on the Scottish borders which 
Burghley, the Regents, the Master of Gray, and the War- 
dens were continually occupied in arranging. Kinmont 
Willie and hosts of Armstrongs and Elliots, Scotts and 
Graemes, make fleeting appearances in the Salisbury and 
Home papers. In the Duke of Atholl’s collection King 
Jamie, longing for the flesh-pots of his ‘ native kingdome,’ 
advises Lord Tullibardine to have ready a store of ‘ caper- 
caillies and termagants’ to meet him on the way at 
Durham, as‘ the raretie of these foules will both mak their 
estimation the more precious, and confirme the opinion 
conceaved of the good cheere to be had there,’ on which 
point his English courtiers seem to have been dubious. 
At an earlier date our sage and sovereign is viewed, 
through Fontenay’s eyes, ‘riding for six consecutive 
hours over hill and dale at full speed,’ although with 
a very unhorsemanlike gait ; or accepting from Thomas 
Randolph two huntsmen ‘that can hoope, hollowe, and 
crye that all the trees in Fawkland will quake with fear.’ 
The heart of the Master of Gray is thought not to have been 
of very penetrable stuff; yet the Cecil mss. discover him 
so touched by the news of the death of Sir Philip Sidney 
—‘soeer pelop sedne’ is Roger Aston’s spelling—that 
he gives up the thought of a trip to the Low Countries 
because he cannot have his company. Mrs. Proudie seems 
to be of every age: the Archbishop of Canterbury informs 
Burghley that on inquiry he finds Mr. Willis, whom the 
Queen desired to make Dean of Worcester, to have in 
his wife, her sister and daughter, ‘ women of evil report,’ 
and he prays his correspondent to burn or tear his letter. 
The Recorder of London in 1574 complains that in 
‘searching for lewd persons in sundry places’ during the 
plague, he found ‘dead corses’ under the tables, ‘which 
surely did greatly amaze him’; and the French Ambas- 
sador, Castelnau, grumbles that he has been reduced to 
such penury by robbers that he and his wife ‘resemble 
those exiled Irish who solicit alms in England with their 
children by their sides.’ 





THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


\ R. GREENWOOD’S third article on the Irish Land 
7 Bill is as difficult to deal with as those which I 
have already noticed. He now takes up Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s theory that the sales under Mr. Balfour's measure 
ought to be subject to the control of a local authority. 
But he goes beyond Mr. Chamberlain and insists upon this 
as a sine qua non. Now, let us look the matter fairly in 
the face. Mr. Greenwood’s fundamental error all through 
the discussion is to be found in the fact that he deals with 
Ireland as if it were in a normal or natural condition. He 
deals with a patient recovering from a fevered condition, 
and still surrounded by an army of quacks, as if the 
patient had passed entirely through the fever and was in 
robust health. Mr. Balfour in the present condition of 
Ireland is not free to do merely that which is right in the 
abstract. He must do what is best for the country under 
existing circumstances. Take this question of local con- 
trol. Of course under ordinary circumstances it would 
be an immense relief if the working-out of this land- 
transfer scheme could be achieved under the supervision 
of local bodies. In the abstract I admit it would be the 
right thing. But if it be clear that the transfer of land trom 
owner to occupier is a necessity and ought to take place 
—and Mr. Balfour, at least, believes this—if it be clear 
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that success has attended this policy wherever it has been 
tried, and that the Parnellites dread it more than any- 
thing else, ought the policy to be given up because the 
co-operation of local authorities, largely under Parnellite 
control, cannot be everywhere counted upon? Mr. Balfour 
answers this in the negative. Mr. Greenwood, going be- 
yond Mr. Chamberlain, inclines to answer it in the affirma- 
tive. Let us see what can be said for Mr. Balfour's policy 
of setting aside the right in the abstract and adopting the 
possible and the safe. 

In the first place, the fund by which the operation of 
transfer is to be carried through is not local : it is Imperial, 
It is true that under the bill the localities are saddled 
with the responsibility of guarantees. And this responsi- 
bility of course constitutes the claim for control. But the 
responsibility only comes in with repudiation or failure to 
pay. I refuse to believe in either of the two eventualities 
happening upon any scale worth taking into account, and 
therefore from my standpoint the responsibility of the 
localities is more theoretic than real. 1 go even further ; 
and | maintain that so long as Great Britain pledges the 
credit of the nation there is much, if not everything, to be 
said for Great Britain working the machine. And when 
we come to consider the state of Ireland I think Mr. 
Balfour's case is unanswerable. If Parliament passes the 
bill, Parliament must clearly be taken as wishing to see 
the operation involved carried through successfully. Now, 
let us suppose the working of the measure placed in the 
hands of local authorities. In three-fourths of Ireland 
these authorities would be Parnellite. If they had the 
power to veto sales under the Act what would happen? | 
say it is as clear as the sun at noontide. Mr. Parnell does 
not want land purchase ; Mr. Davitt is fiercely opposed to 
it. The local authorities would simply be ham-strung. 
We have only to look at Tipperary to see what is 
possible under intimidation, boycotting, and rowdy- 
ism. As a matter of fact the Act, outside of Ulster, 
would be a dead letter. And do not let us imagine 
that the local authorities would act in such a way 
Not at all. 
They would simply veto the sales on the ground that they 
considered the price too high. In the end the Act would 
fail to operate precisely in those districts where it is most 
needed in the interests of peace and good order. Mr. 
Balfour, seeing all this as not only possible but certain, is 
therefore forced to look round and see what is practicable 
What does he find? Asa 
matter of fact he finds a system under which land pur- 


as would lead to their being superseded. 


under the circumstances. 
chase is working satisfactorily at present. As I said in 
my last article, the system has been all but a complete suc- 
cess. Financially and politically it has succeeded beyond 
the hopes of those who brought it into play. Because 
his bill differs slightly from the Ashbourne Act in the 
matter of contingent local guarantees, does Mr. Green- 
wood maintain that Mr. Balfour ought to have dropped 
his policy, and set aside the machinery at his hand, simply 
because he could not everywhere trust the local authori- 
ties? If so, 1 do not agree with him. There is more 
under all this than Mr. Greenwood apparently sees. Mr. 
Gladstone once said that he was prepared to compete with 
the late Mr. John Martin for the approval of Ireland. Mr. 
Balfour and the Unionist party are actually in competition 
with Mr. Parnell now. Mr. Parnell’s theory is that justice 
can only be done to Ireland by means of an Irish Parlia- 
ment. The Unionists assert, on the other hand, that an 
Irish Parliament would be a curse instead of a blessing, 
and that the Imperial Parliament is both able and willing 
to meet the just claims of Ireland. If we cannot soive 
the agrarian problem what becomes of this theory? And 
if we cannot solve it with the light cast upon it by 
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the working of the Purchase Acts, where is our politi- 
cal sagacity? The fact is that if we fail here we fail 
all along the line. We not only prove our incapacity— 
that we have lost the art of government: we disappoint 
the just hopes of the Irish loyalists, and we run serious 
risk of losing much of Ulster. It was no light reason 
which made the Parnellites falsify everything they had 
ever said by voting against Mr. Balfour's bill on the first 
of May last. They had enshrined land purchase in the 
very constitution of the Land League. They had sworn 
to abolish landlordism. All over Ireland and in America 
they had pictured the time when this great curse was to 
be no more—when each man should own his own land— 
when, in fact, to use their own words, ‘ the tiller of the 
soil should be free.’ They voted against the bill because 





they knew that it was part of the Unionist policy for the 
pacification of Ireland. They knew what the Ashbourne 
Act had done. It did not suit them to have the Irish 
farmers making any further ‘treaties of peace with Eng- 
land on their own account.’ They knew, in short, that the 
Land Bill was the trump card in the Unionist pack ; and 
they resolved to spoil the game if within their power to do 
so. My case, then, against Mr. Greenwood is simply this: 
The transfer of land from owner to occupier in Ireland is 
an absolute necessity, and is part of the Unionist policy. 
The transfer ought to be made safe for the nation. And 
it ought not to be abandoned because, in the present con- 
dition of Ireland, it is impossible to do everything one may 
consider right in the abstract. 

No one can have a more unfeigned respect for any- 
thing Mr. Boyd Kinnear says on such a subject than | 
have. He has in the past proved his title to be heard. 
But I cannot help thinking that he has entirely failed 
to gauge the present situation in Ireland. It is quite 
true that I have opposed and am now opposed to legal 
compulsion. I heartily dislike it as a principle. And I 
at least have risked something in Ulster in opposing it. 
But there are two conditions under either of which I 
should feel at liberty to lay aside my convictions on this 
point: (1) Should Irish landlords generally oppose such 
a bill as Mr. Balfour's—and some of them are perfectly 
insane in their hostility—I should consider compulsion 
justifiable ; and (2) if after the bill passes Ulster tenants 
should fail to benefit from it because of the landlords’ un- 
willingness to sell in that part of the country at a fair 
price, then I say compulsion would not only be justifiable, 
it would be necessary ; and I should vote for and advocate 
it. I am altogether at issue with my friend Mr. Boyd 
Kinnear, however, on the question of the Ulster tenant. 
He thinks that in the case of the Ulster tenant ‘ honesty 
has already paid itself’—that ‘the Ulster tenant was per- 
mitted to create a valuable property to himself in the 
Ulster tenant-right’ ; that ‘ it is no punishment to refuse 
him a further benefit quite out of proportion to what his 
neighbour in the south may attain’ ; that he had ‘security 
for improvements and a practical continuity of possession’ 
and ‘a moderate rent not calculated on his own improve- 
ments. I traverse the entire statements in these extracts. 
How much of Ulster, may I ask, was subject to the Ulster 
What real security existed for improvements 
previous to the Act of 1870? What was the moderate 
rent previous tothe Act of 1881? And was that rent not 
assessed on the improvements of the tenant? It is quite 
true that by those civic virtues which the original settlers 
first introduced into Ulster, that province—or rather the 
portion of it then settled and colonised—has been pro- 
sperous. There the law-abiding spirit has prevailed. 
There commerce has flourished. There the sterile soil 
has been made fruitful. The very reverse of all this has 
been the case in the South and West. There chronic 
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disorder has prevailed. Capital has been chased away, 
and disaster after disaster has followed. And what in 
face of the facts does Mr. Boyd Kinnear say? ‘Oh, that 
honesty has already paid itself in Ulster, and it will be no 
real punishment even if they do not get the benefits of 
the Act in the same degree as their neighbours.’ Is this 
the way, may I ask, that loyalty and thrift and industry 
are to be rewarded? Are disloyalty and rebellion and 
crime and disorder to be endowed whilst the converse of 
all this is to be sent empty away? No. I say this at all 
events must not be. Ulster could not be held a single 
hour if this policy were broached by a responsible states- 
man. 

As to Mr. Boyd Kinnear’s theory that the price of land 
will go up with returning peace in Ireland, I can only say 
that I do not agree with him. No doubt the security 
given by the maintenance of law and order is a vital con- 
sideration. But there are other causes at work on the 
other side. Tillage with the small farmers has practically 
ceased to pay—at least to any extent. And the future of 
cattle is an unknown quantity. I do not think we shall 
see Mr. Boyd Kinnear’s ideal of twenty-five years’ purchase 
of the landlord’s interest in our time. For, be it remem- 
bered, it is the landlord’s interest alone that is purchased. 
It is simply the soil and its productive powers that pass 
under the Purchase Acts. All the rest has been created by 
and is practically the property of the tenant now. And | 
apprehend the Government bill goes very near, if it does 
not touch, the full limit of value that will be realised in 
our day. T. W. Russet. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 


IX.——GUNGA DIN. 





The ‘ bhisti,’ or water-carrier, attached to regiments in India is often one 
of the most devoted of the Queen’s servants. He is also appreciated by 
the men. 

[THIS BALLAD IS EXTENSIVELY PLAGIARISED. | 
} der may talk o’ gin an’ beer 
When you ‘re quartered safe out ‘ere, 
An’ you’re sent to penny-fights an’ Aldershot it ; 
But if it comes to slaughter 
You will do your work on water, 
An’ you'll lick the bloomin’ boots of ‘im that 's got it. 
Now in Injia’s sunny clime, 
Where I used to spend my time 
A-servin’ of ’Er Majesty the Queen, 
Of all them blackfaced crew 
The finest man I knew 
Was our regimental bAisti, Gunga Din. 
He was ‘Din! Din! Din! 
You limping lump o’ brick-dust, Gunga Din ! 
Hi! slippy hitherao ! 
Water, get it! Panee lao!* 
You squidgy-nosed old idol, Gunga Din.’ 


The uniform ’e wore 
Was nothin’ much before, 
An’ rather less than ‘arf o’ that be’ind, 
For a twisty piece o’ rag 
An’ a goatskin water-bag 
Was all the field-equipment ‘e could find. 
When the sweatin’ troop-train lay 
In a sidin’ through the day, 
Where the ‘eat would make your bloomin’ eyebrows crawl, 
We shouted ‘ Harry By !’ t 
Till our throats were bricky-dry, 
Then we wopped ‘im ‘cause ’e couldn’t serve us all. 
It was ‘ Din! Din! Din! 
You ‘eathen, where the mischief ‘ave you been ? 
You put some ju/dee in it 
Or I'll marrow you this minute } 
If you don’t fill up my helmet, Gunga Din !’ 


* Bring water swiftly. t Mr. Atkins’ equivalent for ‘O Brother!’ ! Hit you. 
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’E would dot an’ carry one 
Till the longest day was done, 

An’ ’e didn’t seem to know the use o’ fear. 

If we charged or broke or cut, 

You could bet your bloomin’ nut, 

’E’d be waitin’ fifty paces right flank rear. 

With ’is mussick on ’is back, 

*E would skip with our attack, 

An’ watch us till the bugles made ‘ Retire.’ 

An’ for all ’is dirty ’ide 

’E was white, clear white, inside 

When ’e went to tend the wounded under fire ! 

It was ‘Din ! Din! Din !’ 

With the bullets kickin’ dust-spots on the green 
When the cartridges ran out, 

You could ’ear the front-files shout : 

‘Hi! ammunition-mules an’ Gunga Din !’ 


I sha’n’t forgit the night 

When I dropped be’ind the fight 

With a bullet where my belt-plate should ‘a’ been. 

I was chokin’ mad with thirst, 

An’ the man that spied me first 

Was our good old ¢rinnin’, gruntin’ Gunga Din. 

E lifted up my ead, 

An’ ’e plugged me where I bled, 

An’ ’e guv me ‘arf-a-pint o’ water—green : 

It was crawlin’ and it stunk, 

But of all the drinks I ’ve drunk, 

I’m gratefullest to one from Gunga Din. 
It was ‘ Din! Din! Din ! 
Ere ’s a beggar with a bullet through ’is spleen ; 
E’s chawin’ up the ground an’ ’e’s kickin’ all around: 
For Gawd’s sake git the water, Gunga Din !’ 


’E carried me away 

To where a dool lay, 

An’ a bullet come an’ drilled the beggar clean. 
’E put me safe inside, 

An’ just before ’e died : 

‘I ’ope you liked your drink,’ sez Gunga Din. 
So I'll meet ‘im later on 

In the place where ’e is gone 

Where it’s always double drill and no canteen ; 
"E’ll be squattin’ on the coals 

Givin’ drink to pore damned souls, 

An’ I'll get a swig in Hell from Gunga Din ! 

Din! Din! Din ! 

You Lazarushian-leather Gunga Din ! 

Tho’ I’ve belted you an’ flayed you, 

By the livin’ Gawd that made you, 

You 're a better man than I am, Gunga Din ! 


Rupyarp Kipiine 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
PRINCIPAL CUNNINGHAM’S THESIS. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Odserver.] 


St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, 2d June 1890. 

S1rR,—I am much obliged to you for sending me the last 
number of Zhe Scots Observer, for otherwise I might never 
have seen your notes on the Assembly, in which you state that I 
‘ propounded the marvellous thesis that theology, like medicine, 
was an experimental science.’ A marvellous thesis, truly ; but 
will you tell me where and when and in what words I propounded 
it? It is true that, in reply to Dr. Scott, who remarked that if 
a homeeopathist were put into one of the chairs at Edinburgh 
it would ruin the medical school, I asked what the result would 
be if all the medical professors in the Edinburgh school taught 
not according to the science of the present day but according 
to the science of the seventeenth century. It is true I spoke 
of theology as having been regarded as the queen of the 
sciences, and as worthy to be regarded as the queen of the 
sciences still. Is it to that you refer, or to what else, when you 
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say that I propounded the marvellous thesis that theology, like 
medicine, was an experimental science ?—I am, etc., 
JOHN CUNNINGHAM. 

{Note.—If Principal Cunningham’s analogy between a nine- 
teenth century professor of chemistry who taught the alchemy 
of the seventeenth century and a nineteenth century professor 
of divinity who taught theology as understood in the seven- 
teenth century did not mean that the ‘ queen of the sciences’ 
was capable of development in the same way and by the same 
methods as chemistry, it cannot have had any meaning what- 
ever. | 


‘TEA AND TWADDLE.W’ 
[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.] 


London, 2d June 1890. 

S1R,—-My attention has just been called to your witty 
criticism of Personal and Social Evolution; with the Science of 
History; and although I would never dream of taking exception 
to all fair attempts at entertaining your readers, your critic 
cannot be justified in perching himself on my scientific vehicle 
loaded with the ‘ epitome of all the world,’ shouting like AZsop’s 
fly ‘See what a dust I have raised!’ about typographical 
errors, spending his wit in ‘ guesses’ regarding the interlocutor 
in the ‘Conversazione,’ bouncing into blunders about the very 
‘Errata,’ and blinding himself to the fundamental principles 
and purpose of the new Science of History. 

‘ Augustan’ is actually substituted for the ‘ Augustine’ age in 
the ‘ Errata,’ and I freely allow that an ‘1’ too much crept into 
‘suckle’ owing to a want of a ‘ second revise’—which seems to 
have occurred in the case of his own ‘fissure’ for ‘fission.’ 

But these sins of commission are mere trifles compared with 
the critic’s sins of omission—as bad as keeping Hamlet out of 
the play. 

If he had read Tennyson’s paragraph—‘ Contemplate all this 
work of time,’ etc.—on the fly-leaf with the summary in the 
preface, he would at once have discovered the plan and pur- 
pose of the work, viz., to formulate the law of personal and 
social evolution based on the terse statement of Haeckel : ‘The 
history of individual development or ontogeny is a short re- 
petition or recapitulation of palzontological development or 
phylogeny conditioned by the law of heredity and variation.’ 

Hence the mental development of a modern scientist, and 
the ‘Sociological Miniatures,’ or as the critic says ‘little 
histories of the kingdoms of the world,’ were offered for the 
express purpose of illustrating personal and social evolution, 
expounded by Comte and Spencer. 

And as many scholars are living in the hope of the foundation 
of Chairs of History in our Scottish Universities by the present 
Commission, your well-read critic, aware of the existence of 
Handbooks of Universal History in German schools, might at 
least have rejoiced in the possibility of students in the Civil 
Service, belonging to an empire on which the sun never sets, 
acquiring a systematic knowledge of the kingdoms of the world. 
—I am, etc., THE AUTHOR. 


[ Vote.—The Ingenious Printer is the providence of the Im- 
perfect Author. To the terse (but sesquipedalian) Haeckel an 
apology is offered in the longest word the most agglutinative 
dialect of the Pampas will yield. As for the conjunction of 
the H.S.’s ‘scientific vehicle’ and ‘sop’s fly,’ it appears to 
suggest a new species of cab ; while his ‘free admission’ that 
‘an “1” too much crept into suckle’ and so prevented him from 
writing ‘suck’ would seem to show that in his case more was 
wanting than a ‘second revise.’ On the whole, one is worse 
tempted than ever to remonstrate with him in the words of 
Lewis Carroll’s inquisitive Young Man : 

‘ And yet you incessantly stand on your head. 
De you think at your age it is right ?"] 


THE FIGURE AT HYDE PARK CORNER. 
[To the Editor of 7he Scots Observer.) 


S1R,—I am not quite certain whether or not ‘Statistician’ 
wishes it to be understood that he does not accept my state- 
ment of fact as to what I saw. If he does, please put me in 
personal communication with him. 

Meanwhile may I repeat and explain? The sentence of his 
letter which seems to me susceptible, perhaps, of the serious 
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interpretation I have suggested is ‘I can hardly believe that 
three men and a small crane heaved it to its place.’ First of 
all, I wrote, or tried to write, not ‘heaved’ but ‘hoisted,’ only 
not well enough for your printer. What I saw, stated more at 
length, was this. I was walking eastward along the north 
side of Piccadilly, and I halted opposite the site of the figure. 
On one side of the pedestal was scaffolding, and on the scaffold- 
ing a small crane. Over the arm of the crane was a chain, and 
at the end of the chain was the figure, wrapped in a swab, 
swinging. On the other side of the crane wasacart. There 
was one man on the platform of the crane working the 
engine by turning handles. There was another man on 
a ladder by the pedestal, and the third man was in the cart 
smoking. The man on the crane lowered the figure slowly. 
The man on the ladder guided it with one hand until it swung 
just over the pedestal, and then the man on the crane let out a 
little more chain. The man in the cart smoked. This went 
on until the figure rested in its place, and then I went on—as 
Tessa would say (in 7he Gondoliers). How things got into the 
position in which I found them I don’t know. 

I am not surprised to learn that the figure could not travel in 
the rain (though I expect the real reason was that before it had 
become hardened to exposure they thought it would probably 
melt), nor that the inhabitants of Thames Ditton offered up 
prayers for any kind of weather which would enable it to be 
removed from their midst. I myself will gladly pray for any 
weather which will make Mr. Plunket send it back to Thames 
Ditton. 

I have explained my former statement without prejudice to 
anything that I may think proper to say or do to ‘ Statistician’ 
if he doubts my word or any part of it.—I am, etc., 

PHILISTINE. 


‘THE ART OF DRAMA,’ 
[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.| 


Garrick Club, London, 2nd June 1890. 

S1R,—I have not read Mr. Crawfurd or Mr. George Moore 
or Mr. Tree on ‘ The Art of Drama,’ but I have read you, which 
is probably better. And from that reading I rise convinced 
that you have been blind to a convention which numbs in an 
instant your ingenious advocacy. This convention is the Alpha 
and Omega of dramatic art—the actor himself. There he 
struts ; and it is through him and him only that Florizel must 
speak his delicate love. With the help of Mr. Grant Allen and 
the editor of Zhe Universal Review you may breed another 
Sophocles; but his achievement can only reach us through War- 
dour Street. It is the old'story over again of the wood-engraver 
who breaks the artistic heart by imparting ‘artistic merit’ to the 
design he is told to copy. Frankly, 1 prefer my Shakespeare 
direct from the main. But if a majority be so barren of ideals 
as to prefer Hamlet fer Mr. Irving, and Rosalind fer Mrs. 
Kendal, and Jessica fer Miss Understudy of Camden Town, 
then a Liberal Government may as well go into office to- 
morrow. Be your drama Sophoclean or be it Henryarthur- 
Jonesean, this much is true—you can’t escape the actor ; and 
therefore it is to be hoped Providence will continue to raise 
the poet, the novelist, and the dramatist in single and indivi- 
dual glory, avoiding a trinity of these gifts in one mortal, in 
which trinity lies, I imagine, the only hope for your patent 
peerless modern drama. 

The fact is, we are placing the modern drama on too high a 
plane. Will you forgive the heresy that it is but an indif- 
ferent third to the poem and the novel? Why need the modern 
drama be literature? It is surely enough for it to be the life of 
to-day and yesterday—selected and epigrammatised if you will, 
but still the life of to-day and yesterday. It is almost a truism 
that the better the play the less actable it is. And as for 
literature—well, it can still be found where it is now to be 
found : in that secluded place where your lamp is your beacon 
and your guest is—yourself. Antony and Cleopatra or Abt 
Vogler or the Religio Medici is none the less convincing be- 
cause I am interested in Lord Dangars and Norah Helmer, 
and the young woman Miss Rosina Filippi created in Zhe 
Cabinet Minister,and Mr. G. R. Sims’s cabmen. The days 
when one can read Milton are few, but the days when one can 
listen to ‘the wit of the drawing-room’ are infinite. He who 
died in a quarrel over bought kisses and created the joyous 
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Tamburlaine is for the study as Sydney Grundy is for the 
stage. Mix the two, and the bankruptcy of theatrical managers 
will make life duller even than it is. I like Parace/sus and | 
like Zhe Profligate—in their proper places. But then | am 
actually more interested in W. D. Howells than in Rider 
Haggard, and I would rather read Mrs. Burnett’s 7hrough One 
Administration than the pick of all the Romanticists from Sir 
Walter downwards.—I am, etc., C. L. HIND. 





REVIEWS. 
THE PARADISE OF SCIOLISTS. 


An Introduction to the Study of Dante. By J. A. SYMONDs, 
Edinburgh : Black. 

This book is a real weariness of the flesh: it was so seven- 
teen years ago; it is more so now, because we had hoped that 
this kind of preliminary flourish so long-drawn and scrannelly, 
this tucket or sennet as of a prolix note of admiration, had had 
its day, and that people were now to be left alone with their 
author. But we were too sanguine. It is in vain that we cry: 
‘In the name of heaven, dish up your author and begone !’ 
Your cook is enamoured of his own performance, and will not 
leave the room : he persists in telling you how the dinner was 
cooked, and how youf are to eat it. 

Books written about and about books are surely the most 
impertinent and useless of books. The men who write them 
mean no harm: they have just read a great poem like the 
Divina Commedia, and they are genuinely delighted. The 
direful thing is that they cannot keep their delight to them- 
selves. They are like the people at a concert who beat time 
with their feet, and beg you to observe their appreciation of 
certain rhythms by gestures and movements of the whole body 
significant though uncouth. They weary, they bore to death. 
Here are all manner of raptures and turnings-up of eyes; 
but who profits by them? ‘Pray observe this!’ and ‘Good 
gracious ! look at that !’ and smiles, and nudges, and joggings 
of the elbow, winks even—of a celestial sort: and we want to 
eat. Nor indeed are we quite sure that these gentlemen are 
altogether as sincere as they would have us believe them to 
be. Every now and then in a ‘ We, too, feel with Dante,’ or 
some such phrase, followed by long and fluent description 
of scene or emotion, we cannot help observing a smirk of 
rivalry. Yes, rivalry, and with Dante! Dante has given the 
‘instruction,’ it is true; but ‘it will go hard if’ they ‘do not 
better’ it. Over and over again Mr. Symonds tries the trick, 
and it is mighty offensive, especially when one considers that 
if it had not been for Dante he never would have got into this 
parlous state. It is with him, and indeed with all his tribe, a 
real though most dreadful consequence of reading a great 
work. Readers of this kind are like Oliver Goldsmith : they 
must jump as the athlete jumped, even though they break 
their shins on the back of the chair. 

A cacoethes explicand? has prevailed for at least some thirty 
years, and it shows no signs of abatement. Series like 
‘Great Writers,’ ‘ English Men of Letters,’ ‘ Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers,’ are simply variations of the nuisance. They 
subserve two ends : one is gush and the other is sciolism. You 
want to know your ‘great writer’; you shall not: you shall 
know Mr. Smith’s views of that ‘great writer.’ Nor Smith 
alone but Brown and Jones and Robinson rush in and inter- 
pose: ‘Know this great writer? Yes, but how?’ ‘ Why, by 
reading him.’ ‘ My dear sir! before you have read me? Non- 
sense! You can’t! you mustn’t! Take my “ Introduction,” 
read it, and if you never get to the great writer it cannot matter 
much: you will have read me; you will be content ; you will 
be happy.’ And they will philosophise this; they will tell 
you how futile is the knowledge that terminates in words : 
‘Language!’ they will say, ‘what is language? Style! what 
is style? Art! whatis art, pray? The subject-matter, sir: 
that is the thing ; the thought, sir, the thought—the deep, the 
burning, glowing, etc., etc., thought ! the idea, sir, the idea !? 
Now this is the direct road to and apology for sciolism, and 
sciolism more or less deliberate. There is a wretched weak- 
ness of our common nature to which these books appeal, and 
that is the desire to seem to know what we do not know, the 
wish to find a ‘royal road to learning.’ The book might as 
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well state at the outset that it is intended to save trouble ; 
that in an age so crowded with literature you cannot tackle 
the works of great authors at first hand: the utmost society 
can expect of a man is that he should offer some decent 
‘appreciations’ of works which he is obliged to leave unread. 
Perhaps the most flagrant indecency of this kind is presented 
by the series called, if we mistake not, Classics for English 
Readers. How any man, with the brains of a barnacle or the 
modesty of a card-sharper, can suppose that by reading these 
detestable volumes he gets to know the original writers must 
always be a source of amazement mingled with terror. ‘ But 
the subject-matter?’ O yes! the subject-matter: we make 
you a present of the subject-matter, and much good may it 
do you! ‘To scorn delights and live laborious days’ is no 
part of the modern creed. Neither can men be content to be 
frankly ignorant. The difficulty is obvious, and so is the 
remedy: buy some of these patent passports, these literary 
jemmies, and with much credit and infinite ease you shall 
enter into the Paradise of the Sciolists. 

Now anything which tends to encourage sham knowledge 
is an evil, and a pestilent evil. Anything which keeps an 
honest plodder from his plodding is pernicious. He ought 
to plod ; he was born to plod; he is actually plodding ; let 
him plod. On the other hand, there is the keen and ardent 
nature that takes, it may be, to Dante as a needle to the mag- 
net: lethim. As for the crowd of would-be’s and /fainéants, 
they can wander for ever in the wilds of their native limbo. 
What have they to do with knowledge or learning or literature ? 
Unfortunately, though, society demands of them some poor 
pledges, some patch of a wedding garment: hence these 
‘Courses,’ ‘Series, ‘ Libraries,’ ‘ Introductions’—in short, the 
whole tag-rag and bob-tail of books about books. Meantime 
the ‘great writers’ wait, impassive and serene ; for they can 
walt. 

It would be unfair to deny to Mr. Symonds the merit of loving 
the great writers, and of knowing a great deal about and about 
them. He certainly knows and loves Dante, though we wish 
he could keep his hands off him. He has a genius of his own, 
has Mr. Symonds, and when he dilutes the great Dante spirit 
with the contents of his own little scent-bottle he makes us un- 
comfortable, though we perceive that he means well. But we 
would have him to consider in whose interests he is acting. 
Long experience of books like his has convinced us that they 
are almost exclusively used by the frivolous and vain, and used 
to disguise equal parts of indolence and ignorance. Mr. Symonds 
cannot have any idea that he is thus used : he is so happy, so 
bright, so unsuspecting, and he really is very fond of the 
‘great writers,’ and thinks he does mankind a service in tell- 
ing them how very fond he is of the ‘great writers’: nay, he 
honestly seeks for sympathy, would fain ‘make school,’ and, in 
short, cannot help himself—he must do it. Meantime we are 
compelled perhaps rather rudely to thrust him aside. We 
cannot help ourselves either—we must do it. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION—IN PROSE. 
The French Revolution, By Justin H. M°CarRTHY, M.P. 
In Four Volumes. London: Chatto. Vols. 1. and II. 

There was a shilling story published a few years ago under 
the title, unless memory deceives us, of Our Novel, which con- 
sisted of scraps copied, with trifling alterations of names and 
the like, from the works of the late Lord Lytton, Thackeray, 
Victor Hugo, Wilkie Collins, and perhaps one or two more. 
They were strung together on ajweak thread of more or less 
continuous narrative, and were not amusing. The compiler— 
‘editor’ was his own word—of the volume was Mr. Justin 
Huntly M°Carthy, M.P. It should be borne in mind that this 
gentleman is not Mr. Justin M°Carthy, M.P.—the rather well- 
known novelist, miscellaneous writer, and comparatively re- 
spectable member of the Nationalist party in the House of 
Commons—but his son. He now publishes the first two volumes 
of a History of the French Revolution, and his title-page pre- 
pares you gently for two volumes more. To some extent it 
recalls Our Nove (if that was its name). 

The French Revolution as a subject for historical disquisition 
has the advantage of conciseness and definiteness. It begins, 
for dramatic purposes, with the meeting of the States-General 
and ends with the decapitation of Robespierre. Practically, 
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also, the scene of itis always Paris. On the other hand, it has 
the disadvantage of having been done once for all in English 
poetry and not having been done in English prose. Mr. Justin 
H. MeCarthy continually writes in a style apparently intended 
to suggest Carlyle—with the difference that whereas Carlyle 
captures the reader’s mind and compels him to read on, Mr. 
M¢Carthy rises to no higher dignity than that of the turgid 
bore whose volume will inevitably be laid aside on the first 
excuse. It is obvious that the work has been compiled with a 
good deal of industry. Mr. McCarthy has read many books, 
but he has not written one. It is not literature but only jour- 
nalism —or shall we say lectures ?—in long volumes. It is not 
easy to indicate the difference in words, but any one will realise 
it for himself who reads some twenty of Mr. M°Carthy’s pages. 
Take, for instance, the accounts of the taking of the Bastille in 
Carlyle and in Mr. M°Carthy. Carlyle’s is half the length of 
Mr. MeCarthy’s. Both are ambitious, both are florid, both aim 
at thrusting a picture on the imagination ; and it is almost as 
difficult to read Mr. MeCarthy’s through without skipping as to 
lay down Carlyle’s in the middle. 

The two volumes now published come down only to the 
taking of the Bastille. The space is filled up with the display 
of miscellaneous learning, essays of considerable length about 
several more or less famous persons, disquisitions on the 
ancien régime, and so on. Some of the essays are rather 
good, especially that on Voltaire. Mr. MeCarthy has read 
Voltaire, and in particular the romans, with discernment and 
appreciation. He disposes neatly enough of the delusion 
accepted with such remarkable meekness by laymen who had 
not read Voltaire from priests who had, that the author of 
Candide, Zadig, and the verses on the earthquake of Lisbon 
was an impious person and an atheist. This is well, but it is 
not the history of the French Revolution. The story of Mira- 
beau and the various ancestral Riquettis occupies about a tenth 
part of the second volume. It would seem that if Mr. M¢Carthy 
means to get Robespierre’s head off in his fourth volume he will 
have to let events move a good deal faster than they move at 
present. 

There is one point about Mr. M¢eCarthy’s history which de- 
serves the approbation of every honest man, and that is that 
when he has occasion to mention England he mentions it in a 
proper, respectful, and egoistic spirit. The word England is 
here used—advisedly—to mean Great Britain and Ireland, 
which, it will be remembered, were two kingdoms in 1789. 
‘ Great Britain’ is inappropriate, because it does not include 
jreland, and ‘ England’ is of course the name by which these 
islands were then spoken of, and are still spoken of, in foreign 
countries for all but ceremonious purposes. Of course in an 
ordinary way one would not stop to inquire if an English 
author (in the wide sense) was Scottish, Irish, or strictly Eng- 
lish ; but inasmuch as Mr. MeCarthy is one of Mr. Parnell’s 
‘appointed’ members of the House of Commons and Mr. 
Parnell is the enemy of England, one is glad to find Mr. 
M°Carthy writing his book patriotically, and without any flavour 
of treason, and to recognise the fact accordingly. Patriotism 
and good sense, however, are not enough to make a great 
book, and nothing would make this book as great as one feels 
that any work in four volumes about the French Revolution 
ought to be. It reminds you of a set of lectures delivered by 
an industrious and rather bright deputy-professor at a newly 
founded, provincial, and indifferently endowed university. It 
is hack-work from end to end, and while the apparently deli- 
berate imitations of Carlyle are tedious and rather irritating 
the language is only fairly good. Of course the hardest part is 
yet to come, because the guillotine, the tumbrils, the Flight to 
Varennes, the September Massacres, and the rest, are tragic, 
and the second-rate narrative of tragic events may be really 
painful. However, sufficient unto the week are the volumes 
thereof. 


THE LAND OF THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 


Loil, Travel, and Discovery in British New Guinea. By 
THEODORE F, BEVAN, F.R.G.S. London: Kegan Paul. 


All those who fail to apprehend why the idea of Imperial 
Federation has excited so little enthusiasm in our Australasian 
colonies should read Mr. Bevan’s volume. From it they will 
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learn—though only incidentally—how exasperatingly the Im- 
perial Government can meddle and muddle, at what enormous 
cost it can pretend to dp something and really do nothing. No 
civilised Government can more stupidly and preposterously 
pursue a wrong policy when it has once taken up with it than 
the British, and that through a sheer sense of excellent inten- 
tions and unimpeachable righteousness. Mr. Gladstone and 
his Radicals and Dissenters created and exploited the policy of 
funk. They said: ‘ The British Empire is too large ; it grows 
unwieldy and unmanageable by us who are its heaven-appointed 


rulers. It must cease to grow, even if it be not lopped of its 
limbs.’ This policy, as every one knows, was maintained for 


some years with great success. In accordance with it, when our 
kinsmen in Australasia became jealous and suspicious of French 
and German action in their immediate neighbourhood, the 
Home Government said, ‘Let be. We cannot afford to extend 
our responsibilities. Besides, it’s wicked.’ And when in 1883 
Queensland, to prevent the Germans from establishing an Im- 
perial colony at her doors, boldly annexed New Guinea to 
Great Britain, the annexation was repudiated at home. Feel- 
ing, however, ran so high on the question in the colonies that 
an absurd and ineffectual protectorate was proclaimed in the 
following year, to maintain which the colonies guaranteed 
£15,000 per annum. The money was squandered in an alto- 
gether novel kind of protection: in maintaining New Guinea 
and its contiguous small islands as a missionary preserve, in 
bundling out and warning off all who should presume to trade 
in the region, and in encouraging the unadulterated savage in 
his favourite pastime of killing and plundering, and occasion- 
ally eating, the trusting white man. This preposterous and 
fatuous policy was dictated—there can be no doubt—by the 
missionaries Chalmers and Lawes, who cried, ‘Papua for 
the Papuans (and our noble selves), and who patrolled the 
coasts in the Queen’s ships, and made Commodore Erskine 
and his seemed to them good. So 
very apparent was the missionary dictation even to the 
native mind that the men-o’-war in those waters were spoken 
of as ‘Chalmers’s’ (the missionary’s) ‘ships.’ It may, how- 
ever, be set down to the credit of the Unionist Government 
that when it came to understand what was being done it re- 
versed the protectorate policy, and in 1888 proclaimed all 
that part of New Guinea which was not held by the Dutch 
or the Germans a British possession, and set itself to en- 
courage trade and settlement. 

We have been tempted to go into this at some length, 
though—(as we have said)—Mr. Bevan treats of it only inci- 
dentally, because the narrative very clearly exposes the iniquity 
of the policy which not only refused to aid but even tried 
to thwart an ardent and humane young traveller in his resolve 
to explore the Gulf of Papua and the great rivers that flow into 
it. As it was he had to conduct his explorations in an inade- 
quate steam-launch furnished and fitted out for him by some 
colonial friends. The meanest touch of all was when, he 
having returned full of news and enthusiasm, and with a toler- 
ably complete map of British New Guinea, the inveterate mis- 
sionaries attempted persistently to belittle his discoveries and 
to filch away such honour as was paid him. They (they 
said)—they who had seldom stirred from their ‘ pleasant par- 
lours’ in Port Moresby save to occupy a pleasanter cabin in 
one of Her Majesty’s ships—had discovered Mr. Bevan’s dis- 
coveries long before. 

In spite, however, of Government and missionary hindrance, 
Mr. Bevan accomplished an admirable work. Had his means 
been at all adequate he would have explored a wider range of 
country, though within his limits his exploration was accurate 
and sufficient. The extent and thoroughness of his work may 
be estimated at a glance by comparison of the Admiralty chart 
with his map of the Gulf of Papua and the neighbouring riverine 
region. But Mr. Bevan is more than a careful explorer and 
geographer : he has the spirit of the discoverer who is born 
not made ; something of the enthusiasm of the inventor for his 
inventions, of the true artist for his creations. He describes 
the country he has opened up in eloquent terms. Around 
the coast of the Gulf of Papua is a belt, some twenty or 
thirty miles broad, of low rich land, edged with mangroves and 
covered with forest ; a soil formed by centuries of alluvial and 
vegetable deposit, which needs but to be scratched and sown 
to burst into production of rice and corn, tobacco and fruit. 
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This coast region, which is the only one occupied by the natives, 
is swampy and fever-smitten, and is therefore unfit for early 
settlement by Europeans ; but beyond it the land, drained by 
large and navigable rivers, rises gradually towards the mighty 
snow-capped mountains of the interior, presenting a varying 
landscape of hill and plain, pasture and forest, with a soil rich 
in minerals, and offering to the settler or the invalid a grada- 
tion of climate from the most tropical to the most temperate. 
Mr. Bevan rhapsodically describes it as ‘a land of gold, yet 
where a fig of tobacco would bring more than a nugget of the 
precious metal has power to purchase; a land of mighty trees, 
yet where the huts of the aboriginals are made of wooden 
frames thatched over with palm-leaves ; a land containing fer- 
tilising streams and millions of acres of glorious grass capable 
of fattening multitudes of cattle, yet where neither flocks nor 
herds are known: in short, a great, rich summer land where 
“the skies drop continual fatness,” yet but sparsely inhabited 
by a few inferior coloured races engaged in the sanguinary work 
of mutual extermination.’ 


THE USES OF ELECTRICITY. 
Electricity in Modern Life. By G. W. DE TUNZELMANN, B.S. 
London : Scott. 

This book makes no addition to standard electrical litera- 
ture; nor is any such claim put forward by its author in his 
modest preface. Within the comfortable compass of half-a- 
dozen evenings the general reader has here presented to him 
correct and interesting information regarding some scores of 
attractive things electrical : as, for example, the land and sub- 
marine electric telegraph ; the dynamo-electric machine whose 
spontaneous evolution marks an epoch in the Victorian era ; 
the microphone, which renders the still, small march and mo- 
tion of a fly as audible and terrible as those of an armed host ; 
the marvellous telephone and its almost ‘uncanny’ mechanical 
relation the phonograph. Add to these if you will the curious 
photophone; the familiar, serviceable electric bell ; that coldly 
cruel yet most effective instrument of modern warfare, the 
electrically fired submarine mine ; and to end with something 
suggestive of peaceful pleasure, the electric launch. 

Mr. de Tunzelmann writes excellent English; and once fairly 
into the book it is hardly possible that the reader for whom 
he writes should find him dull. There must needs be, it ap- 
pears, an introduction, and to our disappointment here is one 
of the old-fashioned sort about the amber, the stick of sealing- 
wax, and the rest-—varied perhaps in this case by the omission 
of the cat’s skin. Notwithstanding that—or to speak by the 
card, because—‘ the reader is supposed to have no previous 
knowledge of the subject,’ he is at once invited to consider as 
it were the analogue of the ancient fly and amber problem, 
when the amber remains but for the fly is put electricity ; and 
the question now is not how the electricity got there but if it 
be there at all—that is to say, 7 the amber. Thus enlight- 
ened and invigorated by a passing glance at the deep things 
of electrical science, our quondam innocent is duly introduced 
in succession to the wonders of the age : here to the electric 
omnibus and the electric dog-cart, chiefly by means of a full. 
page cut; there to the mysteries of telephonic manipulation 
by a villainous picture of the principal Manchester Exchange, 
with a bevy of lady-operators on duty. 

A phrase that is rapidly coming into general abuse is 
‘electrical engineer.’ The most daring perversions proceed on 
the subjugation of the substantive to the other part of the com- 
pound, It is common for any one supposed to be conver- 
sant with it may be only the rudiments of the physical or 
mathematical side of modern electrical science to be so de- 
scribed and styled ; and no greater mistake is possible. En- 
gineering in its widest sense includes all the applied sciences : 
sciences, that is to say, which deal with the modification and 
direction of the forces of Nature to the business and the well- 
being of life. But even the mastery of a branch of practical 
science cannot entitle a man to be called engineer; as well 
might the merchant completely equip himself for the battle of 
life on some upper form in a secondary school as the engineer 
develop the powers of resource in emergency and learn the 
subtle art of turning theory into practice in a scientific labora- 
tory. These remarks are suggested by certain passages in the 
present work. ‘Thus, for example, our author is endeavouring 
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to explain the meaning of and the connection between the 
magnitudes called ‘indicated horse-power’ and ‘ nominal horse- 
power,’ and regarding the latter he sententiously remarks that 
this is a very indefinite term ’—and so far well ; but he adds— 
‘as it is (stc) a quantity depending on the length of stroke and 
the dimensions of the cylinder’ (or cylinders of the engine). 
Now, in so far as nominal horse-power depends purely upon 
the dimensions specified, it is quite rational and definite : the 
real offenders are the speed implicitly assumed and—under 
modern conditions—the still more absurd assumed steam pres- 
sure. This antiquated and arbitrary measure is happily falling 
into disuse. 

Of course Mr. de Tunzelmann devotes part of his space to 
electric lighting. Among noteworthy applications, the lighting 
of ships—absolutely universal and successful beyond question 
on first-class liners—is merely mentioned ina section dealing 
chiefly with search-lights, now so much used in the royal navy 
—as in repelling torpedo-boat attacks by night. Concerning 
theatre-lighting our author speaks strongly, but without that 
intensity of feeling and conviction which a glance at the awful 
records of disasters by fire in theatres would certainly have in- 
spired. When it is remembered that almost all fires in theatres 
are directly traceable to the use of naked gas-lights, there is 
little difficulty in perceiving that the introduction of a pro- 
perly designed system of incandescent electric lighting were 
a guarantee of practical immunity. There is also a passing 
reference to railway train lighting ; and notice is taken of the 
perhaps too ingenious electric reading-lamps in use on the 
South-Eastern Railway, arranged to supply and measure off 
successive half-hours of light of five-candle-power to that 
traveller who is well-furnished enough to go on ‘dropping a 
penny in the slot’ till his desire to read be exhausted. 

Telpherage is disposed of in a few lines : not so few, however, 
but that it is clear our author wrote ‘telepherage.’ In these 
days of Buryism it may be of interest to recall the fact that 
Jenkin intended his word to designate ‘a system of automatic 
transport of goods and passengers by the aid of electricity’ ; 
and that he soon felt justified in anticipating the elision—or 
rather excision—which, had the golden dreams of that too bold 
and early electric enterprise been but partially realised, the 
usage of a century or two might have been safely trusted to 
have effected unaided. It is to be regretted that as regards 
space electric railways generally do not fare much better at our 
author’s hands ; for just now probably no other practical appli- 
cation of electricity is showing signs of greater activity and 
giving surer promise of a brilliant future. 


GEORGE BUCHANAN. 


George Buchanan, Humanist and Reformer: A Biography. By 
P. HUME BRowN. Edinburgh: Douglas. 

Mr. Hume Brown has done a useful piece of work in an ex- 
cellent manner. With evident painstaking and wide research 
he has followed Buchanan to Paris, to Bordeaux, and to 
Coimbra ; and he now carries his readers with him to each 
of these educational centres, there to study (as it were on the 
spot) the intellectual and social conditions, the conflicting 
systems and ideas, in the midst of which his hero moved. Each 
chapter, indeed, suggests the materials of a volume. Yet there 
is no overcrowding of facts. The whole story is thoroughly 
digested and lucidly written, and it is everywhere lit up with 
the temperate judgment of an unprejudiced scholar. 

It is impossible here to so much as touch upon a tithe of 
the points of interest in the book. Suffice it to say that its 
most important as well as most original feature is Mr. Hume 
Brown’s study of Buchanan in the character of a humanist. 
Buchanan was a scholar and a prince among scholars of an ex- 
tinct species. Long before circumstances drove him into the 
arena of reform in the Church he was possessed with a passion 
for reform in education ; and to understand his aims and the 
practical work done by him in this direction it is necessary to 
know something of the revolution in the system of teaching 
through which the foreign schools were then passing. A 
theologian he never was. He wrote epigrams and satires, 
erotic poems, and a metrical version of the Psalms in the 
best possible style ; for these were apparently expected of 
every humanist. In the same spirit he put into verse a whole 
system of astronomy. His friends persuaded him to write the 
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history of Scotland in the belief that the man who wrote the 
best poetry in Europe must also write the best history. Long 
before he proclaimed himself a Protestant he wrote savagely 
against the friars ; but this, again, was no more than Erasmus 
did, and even Sir David Lyndsay, yet neither abandoned his 
early creed. In many of these performances there was much 
mannerism and exaggeration, a straining after perfection of 
form rather than soundness of matter. It would not be unjust 
to suspect that Buchanan’s elegant versification of the Psalms, 
composed in the enforced confinement of a Portuguese monas- 
tery, was as much a mere literary diversion as the strange and 
untranslatable poem he addressed to the virtuous and upright 
Briand de Vallée. When after his long exile he returned finally 
to Scotland it was quite another matter. He had studied the 
Bible and formed his own convictions. He did not cease to 
be a humanist, and he never became a dogmatist, but he took up 
with earnestness the cause of political and religious reform. 
Even while he remained on familiar terms with Queen Mary 
there was no disguise about his attitude. He was for four 
successive years a member of the General Assembly, and he 
was one of the commissioners appointed to revise the Book of 
Discipline. When the crash of Darnley’s murder fell upon 
the nation he threw himself passionately into opposition, and 
became a power. But he could not forget his reputation 
as a scholar, nor in his indictment against the Queen could 
he forego an indulgence in the rhetoric with which he had 
bespattered the Franciscans. 

The Dezectio may still supply contentious matter for dis- 
putants concerned with the beatification of Mary. But the 
epigrams, satires, and Psalms of the great scholar are read by 
few. Even his His¢ory is left on the shelf. The production which 
perhaps left the deepest mark on the mind of his countrymen 
was the short dialogue De jure regni. It was not indeed 
original, but, coming when it did and from Buchanan, it came 
with all the force of originality. Mr. Hume Brown has 
treated this subject with great care; and it will perhaps be 
a surprise to many of his readers to learn from him that 
the germs of Buchanan’s doctrine on the right of the people 
to call their sovereigns to account, or if need be to make away 
with them, are to be found in the theologies of the middle 
ages. The Whig doctrine was insinuated by the Angel of the 
Schools, it was formulated by the Subtle Doctor ; while outside 
of the schools it was taught by the Chancellor Gerson, and put 
in the boldest terms by John of Salisbury. A doctrine held by 
Aquinas, Scotus, Gerson, and John of Salisbury may fairly be 
said to represent a consensus of the best medizval thought. 
Mr. Hume Brown does not put this inference thus strongly, but 
intimates that such opinions lay dormant as mere theories until 
they were forced upon the Protestant leaders as burning ques- 
tions of conduct and policy in the struggle to maintain the rights 
of conscience against arbitrary power. This is no doubt ina 
large measure true, but an interesting factor in the evolution of 
radicalism seems here to be overlooked. The common scholastic 
teaching is that, by the natural law, a king ruling tyrannically 
ipso facto forfeits all his rights. His subjects may then depose 
him, or more accurately declare him deposed, and act accord- 
ingly. In Christendom, however, the pope as God’s vicegerent 
intervenes as arbitrator between people and prince. But it was 
obviously not the interest of the tiara to magnify the preroga- 
tives of the civil crown. Only when the papal power waned did 
kings wax strong. When Henry VIII. got rid of the pope alto- 
gether he adroitly usurped more than half the papal preten- 
sions. Even in Catholic countries absolutism grew as a set-off 
against the pope, and the divine right theory as interpreted in 
the seventeenth century was the genuine outcome of this Pro- 
testant tendency. We have, then, the curious result that as a 
rule—for there are exceptions, and a notable one is John Major, 
Buchanan’s old master— Roman Catholics of the liberal or 
Gallican school liked to magnify the rights of the crown, while 
the ultramontane Romanist was as often inclined to Whiggery. 
Buchanan’s teaching—striking root as it did in Scotland where 
the throne was weak—was in fact the legitimate and logical 
development of the older mediaeval doctrine. It is note- 
worthy that he was opposed by William Barclay, a moderate 
Catholic, who also wrote against the pope’s pretended power 
over princes; while on the other hand the pope’s bravest 
champion, the Jesuit Robert Parsons, earned for himself the 
title of ‘the first English Whig.’ Mr. Hume Brown, by the 
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way, quotes from Mr. Hannay a squib of the Civil War period, 
which runs : 
‘A Scot and Jesuit hand in hand 
First taught the world to say 
That subjects ought to have command 
And monarchs to obey’ ; 

and he adopts Mr. Hannay’s suggestion that this Jesuit was 
Mariana. The context may prove him to be correct, but other- 
wise it would seem for an English squib-writer a far cry to Spain 
when Parsons, whose English book had been declared treason- 
able by Parliament, was almost as well remembered as Guy 
Fawkes. The delicious irony of coupling Buchanan with 
Parsons is too good to be lost. 

juchanan had at least the courage of his opinions. With 
the young king, his pupil, he took the law very materially into 
his own hands. When, later on, at a touching interview de- 
scribed by Sir James Melville, Thomas Buchanan with Andrew 
Melville would have persuaded the then dying scholar to soften 
some passage in his //zstory which was calculated to give 
offence to his royal master, all they could get from him in reply 
was : ‘ Tell me, man, giff I have tauld the treuth?’ His re- 
putation would perhaps stand higher in some quarters at this 
day if he had on other occasions less fearlessly and less fiercely 
‘tauld the treuth.’ 


IN AIR AND WATER. 


Stray Feathers from Many Birds. 
London: Allen. 

Sketches of British Sporting 
London : Chapman. 

Of the making of Mr. Charles Dixon’s ‘ Naturalist’s Note- 
books’ there is noend. We fear it must be said of them that 
they are made and do not grow. In the miraculous rapidity and 
luxuriance with which they spring up they may be said to rival 
Jonah’s gourd. Stray Feathers from Many Birds is spread 
before the public within a week or two of Annals of Bird Life. 
Examination proves that here we have all the old feathers dif- 
ferently dressed : all the old bird-notes on the same key with 
very slight variations. But the later volume does contain some 
fresh material. There is, for instance, a useful chapter on the 
moulting of birds, which shows careful and intelligent observa- 
tion of bird-life ; and here the facts are not overlaid with cheap 
rhetorical ornament. Then there is a breath of genuine fresh- 
ness in the collection of ornithological notes from Algeria and 
the borders of the Sahara, as well as in the account of the 
haunts of sea-fowl on the Farne Islands and in the Wash. 
Whenever Mr. Dixon is thinking more of his subject than 
of its floral decoration he is worth minding. He must have 
heard of the fable of the jackdaw and the peacock’s feathers. 
He is always undertaking to stick peacock’s feathers of his 
own painting into the tails of his birds ; and it leads to con- 
fusion of habits and even of species. ‘A Forest Hotel’ for an 
old oak-tree, and ‘ Musical Entrées’ for the consumption of 
larks, ortalans, and quails at rich men’s feasts are quite in his 
style. One of the first lessons which Nature teaches her 
students is to be simple and sincere ; but Mr. Dixon has not 
yet learned to be either. So, unhappily, it comes about that 
when he gushes most as he wanders through the vernal or 
autumn woods he reminds us not at all of Nature and very much 
of Mr. Pecksniff. 

Mr. Watson’s employment of the word ‘sporting’ on his 
title-page is somewhat deceptive. His volume is not a manual 
of angling, although it is dedicated to a huge array of initials 
‘in commemoration of a glorious day’s fishing in an old, slimy 
punt.’ As he says in his preface, the sketches should be 
looked upon ‘more as the notes of a naturalist than the jot- 
tings of an angler.’ They have obviously been produced by 
a meditative observer with some taste for fishing rather than 
by a keen sportsman with a love of Nature. Of course, to 
the former the loach is interesting as the salmon and the 
gudgeon as the pike for which it is a lure. He can ex- 
tract as much entertaining matter from a weedy pond as 
from a rippling trout-stream ; and the ingenious nest of the 
stickleback is to him no less important than the ‘redd’ of the 
salmon. And it may be said at once that Mr. Watson is sounder 
when giving the result of his observations or protesting against 
the pollution of rivers or advocating the resuscitation of fish 
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stews than in his directions for angling. There is one essay in 
particular against the conclusions of which Scots anglers who 
believe with Izaak that grayling ‘is not so good to angle for’ 
are likely to protest. It was contributed, we are told, by a 
friend of the author who loves the grayling as ‘the Norman 
William is said to have loved red deer’; but of course Mr. 
Watson accepts its conclusions or he would not have ad- 
mitted it. Yet he must be aware that it leaves the main 
objections to ‘the lady’ almost untouched, and that many of 
the writer’s views are opposed to the impressions of experts. 
The other side of the question, briefly, is this. It is said of ‘the 
lady’ (and our experience confirms it) that despite her pretty 
ways she is in comparison with her rival a greedy, incautious, 
white-livered gourmande, easy to lure and with no stomach for 
fight when she feels the hook, and therefore not comparable to 
the plucky, shy, and wary trout as a sporting fish, while she is 
even more ‘outof it’ asadainty. Thatisnotthe worst. Other 
things being equal, the coarse and quick-breeding grayling in- 
variably beats the trout in the struggle for existence, even if 
she do not (though Buckland’s experiments tend to show that 
she does) eat the latter’s spawn and ova. That is why those who 
(personally, as it were) have no dislike to ‘the lady of the 
stream’ view her advent to’a favourite trouting-water with dis- 
may and anger. 

It is only in one brief essay—which he did not write—that 
Mr. Watson gets on to controversial ground. Elsewhere he is 
content to revive our memories of river and pond by simple 
and clear descriptions of the transactions he has witnessed ; 
and in doing that he is at his best: as in his fine descrip- 
tion of young otters at play in an old ‘perch-hole.’ A paper 
on poachers is also well worth reading. And yet the book 
as a whole is unsatisfactory. It is not up to the level of 
the author’s previous work, and leaves the impression that 
there has been much raking and scraping in order to get 
it together. Even were the presence of the Mannheim pike 
—the lugubrious monster which writers of fishing-books will 
not allow to die—not an infallible proof of ‘lack of mat- 
ter,’ the frequent lugging-in of Father Izaak and 7he Soke 
of St. Albans would testify to it, and the profuse quota- 
tions remove the last particle of doubt. Five hundred words 
of quotation to six hundred of comment is the proportion in 
one essay. It is advisable to point these things out, because 
Mr. Watson is capable of doing much better work than he 
offers here, and in every way it is mistaken policy to book- 
makers to be in too great a hurry. His papers seem mostly 
written for magazines and journals in the first instance; and 
were he to wait till he could make up the required number of 
his very best instead of crowding together good, bad, and 
indifferent, the result would be beneficial alike to his own re- 
putation and the literature of the open air. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 


The Blindness of Memory Earle (London: Remington), by 
Charles T. C. James, is one of those stories—and there are by 
no means too many of them produced nowadays—which will 
bear a second reading. Not merely is it crisply written, with 
abundant movement of the simpler kind, but it contains cer- 
tain character-sketches of more than average merit. Memory— 
a curious name given him by his mother, the disowned daughter 
of a proud old baronet—is blind ; loves and is loved by a girl 
in as humble a station as himself. He comes into his king- 
dom, gains his sight, and marries somebody else. Blind- 
ness, however, falls on him again, and—well, it is worth 
the reader’s while to find out for himself how events shape 
themselves thereafter. Suffice it to say that light ariseth 
out of the darkness, though at the cost of sorrow and trial 
and blighted lives. But though the story is distinctly a sad 
one, it is by no means wholly given up to gloom. The 
Reverend Stephen Allardyce—well-meaning, carnal, and on 
occasion forgetful of the way in which he ought to walk—comes 
in most handily to divert your attention from the troubles which 
are afflicting the just. One specimen is too good to pass 
over. Driving home from dinner one night with his stupen- 
dous spouse the reverend gentleman spoke warmly of a cer- 
tain lady. ‘“ I always tell you there is more body in the Park 
port than in ours,” Mrs, Allardyce said severely. Poor Stephen 
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was beyond severity. He chuckled: yes, actually chuckled. 
“What is there to laugh at, Stephen, I should like to know ?” 
“ Then, my dear, Ill tell you—ha! ha! ha! There may have 
been a good deal of body in that port ; but there wasn’t—ha ! 
ha! ha !—wasn’t very much body to Mrs. Dollymore’s gown—- 
did you notice, my dear? Eh?” And then, his words evinc- 
ing a sudden clinging affection for each other, he finished 
with a conjoint one : “ I-thought-she-was-delightful.”’ Against 
Mr. James we have just one grievance, to wit, the death— 
touchingly told as it is—of Willie Merrett. It is no answer to 
say that he would have died in real life. His death was not 
absolutely necessary to the story. If he had recovered none 
of the characters would have been a whit the worse—and most 
of Mr. James’s readers somewhat happier. Even in a novel 
you hate to see a man who has become very real to you and 
gained your esteem done to death without cause. 

Miss V. W. Johnson’s Zhe Treasure Tower of Malta (Lon- 
don : Unwin) is quite a pretty tale of the love passages in the 
lives of an English naval officer and a fair maiden of Hispano- 
English parentage. The heroine is well done, and if the men 
be a little after the familiar model of the lady-novelist’s heroes 
they are not impossible ; while the setting is bright with the 
sunshine and colour of the Mediterranean and the conclusion 
will cause no tears to flow. All this is as it should be; and 
if one incline to protest against the unpleasant personality 
of the heroine’s miserly grandfather, the disease born of hoard- 
ing should prove a sufficient excuse for the author. Eng- 
lish society in Malta is not usually represented in so pleasant 
a guise as we find it here ; but then, Russian Grand Dukes are 
none too common in the island-garrison, and the festivities 
suggested by the appearance of a scion of the house of Romanoft 
—(as the New Journalist would call him)—provide the char- 
acters in Zhe Treasure Tower with just enough diversion to 
amuse the reader and redeem themselves from the monotony 
of the tight little island. 

A Phonographic Mystery (Remington), by L. Madreyhijo, 
leaves you doubtful of the seriousness of the author or of 
his belief in the sanity of the public. By an exercise of 
charity, however, he may be regarded as a young man affected 
by a mania for writing in a would-be scientific strain, which 
invariably turns out commonplace and uninteresting nonsense. 
In this Phonographic Mystery the leading characters are three 
very ordinary men, an angelic lady who spends most of her 
time singing hymns, and a fine healthy boy of ten, who, 
although endowed with perfect hearing, is unable to compre- 
hend a word of his native tongue. He does speak fluently, 
however, the Quichua language, which has come down to him 
from ancestors—the Incas of Peru—extinct for hundreds of 
years. This infant phenomenon, as one of the gentlemen ex- 
plains to the complete satisfaction of everybody concerned, 
is a victim of atavism : ‘he has returned to the ancestral type.’ 
The phonograph has little or nothing to do with the plot ; the 
mystery is idiotic, and the one redeeming point of the story is 
its merciful brevity. 

Prince Golgorouki, the hero of 7he Police Minister (London : 
Warne), by J. S. Borlase, could give Mephistopheles points in 
everything but ultimate success. Cold, cunning, cruel, implac- 
able, ruthless, omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, and all 
but omnivorous, riding on a whirlwind of masked Nihilists, 
headless corpses, knouted females, and faithless spies ; dis- 
pensing poisonous snuff and floury typhus—a most unpleasant 
and highly contagious complaint—this incarnation of evil has 
been fascinated by a young, lovely, innocent, and ingenuous 
English girl. The whole machinery of the police bureau is 
set in motion to secure the gratification of his passion, while the 
lady’s proper lover, a guileless attaché, floats idly about. But 
all’s well that ends well, and a deus ex machina appears in the 
shape of the Czar. Virtueis rewarded with the hand of the said 
attaché and his ancestral domain in the remote West High- 


lands, while vice is sent to rot in the quicksilver mines of 


Siberia. If, as is loudly proclaimed, it is unsafe for that gooxi 
man Stead, since he told ‘ The Truth about Russia,’ to revisit 
his patron Tolstoi, Mr. J. S. Borlase should see to it that even 
here he walk warily ; for who knows but the casual and 
engaging foreigner whom you meet in the train may be an 
anthrax or floury typhus dispensing emissary of the ‘torch- 
bearer of civilisation’? A saner and more artistically con- 
structed tale of horror is / a Frozen Hand (London: Deane), 
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by Farley Millar. The tragedy is grim enough, and it has 
the advantage of being wrought out by fairly average human 
beings without the aid of stage satyrs or panoramic demons. 


OLD AND NEW. 


The principle on which the Mnemonic Time-Charts of English 
History (London: Stanford), by David Ross, are based is that 
of local arrangement, or, as philosophers would say, association 
in place. You look at a table, you remember whereabouts a 
name is, and from that you infer the date with almost perfect 
accuracy. Each century gets a chart to itself, and after half- 
an-hour’s study you manage to pick up a wonderful number of 
hard facts. Minor details are of necessity omitted. Henry the 
Eighth is left with only one wife—Catherine of Aragon, to wit. 
This gives the old king a somewhat unwonted air of respecta- 
bility. Again, the patriotic Scot will look in vain for the name 
of Sir William Wallace ; but Bruce and Knox and Mary, with 
some others of the oddly assorted occupants of the Scots 
Pantheon, are here ‘writ large.’ Altogether the little book 
is a modest, well-executed, and generally meritorious perform- 
ance. 

The parish minister of Leslie’s Giimpses of Eastern Cities 
(London : Nisbet) is a rather favourable specimen of the ‘lec- 
tures on Sunday evenings’ delivered in our Scottish kirks. Mr. 
Russell gets a good, strong hold of the actual world of the East, 
collects his facts and impressions with care, and puts them to- 
gether in a sound and workmanlike fashion. But the trail of 
the cleric is over it all. Once in every other page, and for 
two or three pages on end at the close of every lecture, the 
listener has to be pointedly reminded that it is Sunday, that the 
vantage ground from which Jerusalem, Damascus, Cairo, and 
Ephesus are being described is the pulpit, and that all things 
must be turned to edification. When the lecturer relaxes into 
humour it is of the unconscious kind. Damascus, the ‘pearl 
of the East,’ is locally believed to have been once the Garden 
of Eden ; but, quoth Mr. Russell, ‘it is now far from being so: 
nowhere are the effects of Adam’s fall more apparent.’ After 
leaving the Moslem guards stationed at the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem to prevent infuriated Christians from 
flying at each other’s throats, he conducts us to the Dome of 
the Rock, and thus moralises: ‘Oh, could King David and 
Solomon look down and see how this place is desecrated with 
Mohammedan worship and superstition, what feelings of sorrow 
and indignation would take possession of their souls! There 
is nothing more wonderful than that God should allow it.’ And 
is there not an appropriate fustiness hanging about the moralis- 
ings on the mummies of the Pharaohs? ‘The same sun which 
sent forth its burning rays on the aged patriarchs still continues 
to run its course ; but the patriarchs, where are they? Abra- 
ham and Jacob sleep in the cave of Machpelah ; Joseph lies in 
his tomb near Shechem. The mummies of the Pharaohs are 
deposited in the Museum at Boulak.’ 

In Fohn Bull and his Other Island (London: Simpkin) 
Mr. Arthur Marshall, an English Radical Imperialist —there 
are such, whatever their Radicalism may be—gives the impres- 
sions of a journey in Ireland in 1884. He proposes in three 
similar little volumes to record the experiences of other and 
later journeys, and to provide at once a set of guide-books to 
Ireland and a complete hand-book to the Irish question. 
Moderation and good British common sense are the main 
characteristics of this first instalment; when Mr. Marshall 
attempts a higher flight he fails to instruct or please; and if 
he will have the courage to strictly meditate the old counsel 
and cut all the fine writing in the volumes which are still to be 
published, he will improve not only his work as art but pro- 
bably its commercial quality as well. As it is, however, and in 
spite of these blemishes, this little green book ought to be 
widely read. It is just the sort of pabulum that Unionist 
Associations should provide the intelligent voter withal. The 
facts are correct, the inferences are fairly and honestly deduced 
from the facts, there is no special pleading, and in conse- 
quence it is unanswerable. 

The Healing Art and the Claims of Vivisection (London : 
Sonnenschein), by Edward Berdoe, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.Ed., is 
described as a lecture delivered at Cambridge in March 1890. 
The audience must have had a power of resistance to boredom 
quite Calvinistic, indeed almost Highland ; for the lecture is 
dull and of the nature of ‘ cauld kail het again.’ Why should 
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anti-vivisectionists and anti-vaccinationists be so dull and so 
fond of repetition? They are as wearisome as a patriot speak- 
ing against time. Differ as we may as to the value or necessity 
for experiments on animals, surely it is unnecessary to impute 
motives, to hold up names to reprobation, and above all to deny 
to hard-working observers the credit that at least they mean 
well to the human race if they do under chloroform utilise the 
death of a few puppies or frogs. 

Saturday Songs. By H.D. Traill. (London: Allen.) The 
hand of the author of Recaptured Rhymes has not lost its cun- 
ning. The present volume shows perhaps less spontaneity and 
less directness than its elder ; but Mr. Traill has an uncommon 
gift of rhyming, and he takes the trouble when he parodies to 
stick pretty closely to his text. These two qualities alone would 
make his book welcome ; but its sentiments are so excellent and 
its humour is sometimes so quaint that (in spite of the fact 
that some numbers are too long) it cannot fail of a wide and 
admiring audience. 

The history of Scotland is full of romance. It is as 
picturesque as the country. The Sheriff of Elgin has selected 
a few of the best known and most striking events and has made 
a little book— 7he Tales of Scotland (Edinburgh : Macniven)— 
admirably suited for the village or Sunday school library. He 
inakes no claim to a more learned audience: his attempt has 
been to interest and instruct, and he has succeeded admirably. 
As a school prize the book is a model, being pleasantly written, 
accurate in essentials, and just enough embroidered. 

Mr. E. A. Martin gives the young some catching G/impses 
into Nature’s Secrets (London: Elliot Stock) in a capital col- 
lection of papers on popular science. The first half is taken 
up with interesting facts relating to those creatures of the sea- 
shore which always attract the attention of young and old— 
the scallop-shell, water-sponges, mussels, sea-urchins, star- 
fish, and so forth. The second part—perhaps less generally 
interesting though equally instructive —is devoted to rock- 
written stories: the Downs, Brighton fossils, London Basin 
and clay, sand, and the Roman Wall round London give this 
ardent lover of Nature an opportunity for pleasing descrip- 
tions. The little woodcuts are quaint and humourous. 

Mr. Robertson is well up in the history of the wild times in 
which 7he Kings of Carrick (London: Hamilton. Glasgow: 
Morrison) fought to the death for their dominion ; and this 
strange and stern old story of their feud—a revised edition of 
The Kennedys--has a fascination which it is difficult to analyse. 
South of the Border there may perchance be people who will 
understand and appreciate the humour of Notes on Lectures 
by a Novice (London: Roper). For ourselves we do not con- 
sider it worth the trouble and expense of a surgical operation. 
We have also received Specially Surveyed Roads in Scot- 
land: A Guide for Cyclists (London: Philip), by G. Rowland 
Brayshay, which will be of the utmost service to the large 
class for whom it is intended ; Royal Academy Pictures, 
Part II. (London: Cassell), The Grosvenor Gallery (London : 
Chatto), Zhe New Gallery (London : Chatto), and Pictures of 
7890, all useful guides to the London exhibitions ; a new edition 
of Edward Walford’s interesting Zales of our Great Families 
(London : Chatto) ; a popular and abridged edition of Paul du 
Chaillu’s Adventures in the Great Forest of Equatorial Africa 
and the Country of the Dwarfs (London: Murray); a new 
edition, being the sixth, of the Book of Common Order (Edin- 
burgh: Blackwood) ; a new edition, being the ninth, of Charles* 
Kingsley’s Village and Town and County Sermons (London : 
Macmillan) ; cheap editions of Thackeray’s |l’anity Fair (Lon- 
don : Smith Elder), Zom Brown’s School-Days (London: Mac- 
millan), and Adrian Vidal (London : Smith, Elder), by W. E. 
Norris ; Zhe Holiday Painting Book (London: Warne), illus- 
trated by Constance Haslewood ; Our Babies and How to Take 
Care of Them (Paisley : Gardner), by Florence Stacpoole ; and 
a reprint from ‘Maga’ of /n the Days of the Dandies (Edin- 
burgh: Blackwood), by the late Lord Lamington. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Fiction. 
Facguetta. By S. Baring-Gould. London: Methuen. 1 vol. 
Laying Down the Cards. By the Hon. Mrs. Featherstonhaugh. 
London: Blackett. 1 vol. 
Miriam’s Schooling. By ‘ Mark Rutherford.’ London: Kegan 
Paul. 1 vol. 
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School-boy Truth and Honour. By A. H. Biggs 
Sonnenschein. 1 vol. 

The Shadow of a Dream. 
Douglas. 1 vol. 


London : 


By W. D. Howells. Edinburgh : 


VERSE. 
By H. J. Bulkeley. London: Kegan Paul. 


TRAVEL. 


The Health Springs of Germany and Austria. 
land. London: Allen. 2s. 6d. 


BioGRAPHY. 


Alypius. 2s. 6d. 


By F. O. Buck- 


Four Great Teachers. 
2s. 6d. 

Gambetta. By Frank Marzials. London: Allen. 2s. 6d. 

Memories of Alexander Duff, D.D. By W. P. Duff. London : 
Nisbet. 2s. 6d. 

Robert Browning Personalia. 
Unwin. 4s. 6d. 

The Autobiography of the New R.A., Professor Herkomer. 
London : Sonnenschein. 2!s. 


By Joseph Forster. Orpington : Allen. 


By Edmund Gosse. London: 


History. 
A Chronicle History of the London Stage, 1559-1642. By F. 
G. Fleay. London: Reeves. 
Extracts from the Records of the Convention of Royal Burghs 
of Scotland, Edinburgh: Turnbull. 


History of Civilisation. By Emil Reich. Oxford: Parker. 
2s, 6d. 
History of the Dominion of Canada. By W. Greswell. 


Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
The City of Dundee. By David Barrie. 
The Days of Fames IV. 
Nutt. 

The Morals and Manners of the Seventeenth Century. By Helen 
Stott. London: Stott. 2s. 6d. 
The Story of the French Revolution. 

London : Sonnenschein. 


Dundee : Winter. 
By G. Gregory Smith. London: 


By E. Belfort Bax. 


THEOLOGY. 


Supernatural Revelation. By C. M. Mead. London: Kegan 
Paul. 14s. 
MISCELLANEA. 
Daphnis and Chloe. WLondon: Vizetelly. tos. 6d. 
Four Years in Parliament with Hard Labour. By C. W. 


Radcliffe Cooke, M.P. London: Allen. 2s. 6d. 
Passing Thoughts of a Working Man. By Hubert Cloudesley. 
London : Stock. 
Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples. By O. Schrader ; 
Translated by F. B. Jevons. London: Griffin. 21s. 
Supplement to Roney’s ‘ Trigonometry. By Thomas Roney. 
London: Allen. 7s. 6d. 

The Annual Register. London: Rivingtons. 18s. 

The Birds of Essex. By Millar Christy. Chelmsford: Durrant. 
15s. 


The Church of Scotland: Past and Present. Edited by R. H. 


Story. London: Mackenzie. 7s. 6d. 
ForEIGN. 
Anthologia Planudee appendix Barberino-Vaticana. Kecen- 
suit L. Sternbach. Leipzig: Teubner. 4 m. 
Athenai Naucratite dipnosophistarum libri XV. Recensuit 
G. Kaibel. Vol. 11. Libri XI.-xXv. et indices. Leipzig : 


Teubner. 7 m. 50 pf. 

Calvint opera qua supersunt omnia. Edd. Gu. Baum, E. 
Cunitz, E. Reuss. Vol. XL. Braunschweig: Schwetschke. 
12 m. 

Coleccién historico-diplomdtica del Ayuntamiento de Oviedo. 
Por C. M. Vigil. Oviedo: Pardo. 16 pes. 

Dantes Beatrice im Leben u. in der Dichtung. 
Berlin : Hiittig. 2m. 50 pf. 

Die Elementarorganismen u. thre Besiehungen zu den Zellen. 
Von R. Altmann. Leipzig: Veit. 28 m. 

Die europdischen u. tiberseeischen Alpenflanzen. Von M. Kolb. 
Stuttgart: Ulmer. 8 m. 

Die Geschichte der heiligen Schriften Alten Testaments. Von 
E. Reuss. 2. Aufl. Braunschweig: Schwetschke. 15m. 

Estudios criticos acerca de la dominacién espaniola en América. 
Por R. Cappa. Parte 1. Madrid: Murillo. 3 pes. 

2. Band. Leipzig: 


Von O. Bulle. 


Finder und Erfinder. Von F. Spielhagen. 
Shaackmann, 5 m. 





Geschichte u. Topographie der Stadt Rom im Altertum. Von 
O. Gilbert. 3. Abtlg. Leipzig: Teubner. 10m. 


Grundriss e. Geschichte der deutschen Irrenpflege. Von Th. 
Kirchhoff. Berlin: Hirschwald. 5 m. 
Laboreo de minas. Por M. Malo de Molina. Tomo1. Parte 1. 


Cartagena: Ventura. 20 pes. 
Lecciones de literatura general y espahola. Por F. Sdnchez de 
Castro. Parte 11. Madrid: Dubrull. 10 pes. 
Ornamente der Hausindustrie ruthenischer Bauern. Hrsg. 
vom stadt. Gewerbe-Museum Lemberg. 9. u. !o. Serie. 


Lemberg : Gubrynowicz. 24 m. 

Sti Italict Punica, Ed. L. Bauer. Vol. 1. Libros 1.-x. con- 
tinens. Leipzig: Teubner. 2 m. 40 pf. 

Thomas v. Aquino u. die Platonische Ideenlehre. Von V. 
Lipperheide. Miinchen: Rieger. 3m. 

Ueb. den Ursprung der romanischen Versmasse. Von Ph. A. 


Becker. Strassburg: Triibner. 1 m. 20 pf. 

Vorlesungen ueb. die Algebra der Logik (exakte Logik). Von 
E. Schroder. 1. Bd. Leipzig: Teubner. 16m. 

Zur Geschichte u. Organisation d. rimischen Vereinswesens. 
Von W. Liebenam. Leipzig : Teubner. 10 m. 





MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO,'S LIST. 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE: Occasional 
ove and Addresses. By E. Ray LAnkester, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 8vo. 
10S. 


THE a BOUGH. A Study in Comparative 
Religion. By J. G. Frazer, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Two vols. 8vo. 28s. 

The Saturday Review says :—‘ There is no doubt that the clearness and logic of 
his work give it a most convincing quality. His book is lucid and entertaining, 
logical and learned. It is probably the best work on a certain aspect of early 
religion that has appeared since Mr. Taylor's ‘* Primitive Culture.” ’ 

The Scotsman says :—‘*‘ The Golden Bough” is unquestionably one of the most 
interesting and valuable contributions ever made to the scientific study of compara- 
tive religion, or rather superstition.’ 


MYTHOLOGY AND MONUMENTS OF ANCIENT 


ATHENS: being a Translation of a portion of the ‘ Attica’ of Pausanias by 
MARGARET DE G. VERRALL. With Introductory Essay and Archeological 
Commentary by Jane E. Harrison, author of ‘Myths of the Odyssey,’ 
‘Introductory Studies in Greek Art,’ etc. With Lllustrations and Pians. 
Crown 8vo. 16s. 
The St. James's Gazette says :—‘ Those who are acquainted with Miss Harrison's 
aap work, or have listened to her lectures, are aware of the admirable use she 
1as made of her intimate knowledge of vase-paintings to elucidate Greek mythology 
as it had never before been elucidated, at least in England; but even those who are 
familiar with her work will hardly be prepared for the originality of treatment, the 
perfect first-hand acquaintance with literary and artistic sources for mythography, 
and the severely scientific investigation of topographical clues which are manifested 
in every page of her latest book. ‘he book is a manual for students of Greek 
mythology, and it will be gratefully welcomed by those to whom it is addressed. It 
is a signal example of the highest type of archzological research.’ 


FIFTY YEARS OF SCIENCE: being the Address 
delivered at York to the British Association, August 1881. By the Right Hon. 
Sir Joun Luspock, Bart., M.P.. F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., President of the 
Association, Principal of the London Working Men’s College, President of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, and Vice-Chairman of the London County 
Council. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 





TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. REARRANGED THROUGHOUT. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. A Statistical 
and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World, for the Year 1800. 
Twenty-seventh year of publication. (Revised after Official Returns.) Edited 
by J. Scorr Ketrisz, Librarian to the Geographical Society. Crown 8vo. 
ros. 6d. 

The Sfectator says:—‘The “‘ Year-Book” has, in point of arrangement, been 
altogether revolutionized, and revolutionized in a way which will at the very least 
triple its value to the ordinary English consulter of reference books. ... Mr. 
Keltie’s grouping is faultless, and his précis of the information that is meme 4 in 
regard to any little-known country is the perfection of succinctness. . . . The best 
manual of its kind in the world.’ 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CRIMINAL LAW OF 
ENGLAND. By Sir James Firzjames Stepuen, K.C.S.1., D.C.L., Hon. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; a Corresponding Member of the French 
Institute; a Judge of the Supreme Court, Queen’s Bench Division. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 14s. 

The First Edition of this Work was published in 1863. The New Edition is 
substantially a new work, intended as a Text-Book on the Criminal Law for Univer- 
sity and other Students, adapted to the present day. 





NEW NOVELS. 


THE HERIOTS. By Sir Henry S. CunNnINGHAM, K.C.I.E., 
Author of ‘ The Coeruleans: A Vacation Idyll,’ ‘The Chronicles of Dustypore,’ 
‘Wheat and Tares,’ etc. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 
The Spectator says :—‘ It is so far the most brilliant novel of the year... . “The 
Heriots” is, in short, a book to be read, and it is impossible to imagine its being read 
without admiration.’ 


THE MINER’S RIGHT. By Ror BoLDREwoopD, Author of 
‘Robbery Under Arms,’ etc. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


The Speaker says: * There are many good things in it. The story of how the 
gold-escort were ‘‘stuck up ’ by bushrangers is told in his best style, and again and 


again . . . there are flashes of the spirit we enjoyed so much in “* Robbery under 
Arms.””’ 
The Pali Mall Gazette says :—‘ The three volumes are brimful of adventures.’ 





MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & C0.’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
THE COLOURS OF ANIMALS; their Meaning and Use. 


Especially considered in the case of Insects. By Epwarp BAGNALL PouLTon, 
F.R.S. ith Chromo-lithographic Frontispiece, and 66 Figures in Text. 





Vols. I., I1., and III. now ready, demy 8vo, each 16s. 


THE BIBLE TRUE FROM THE BEGINNING. A Commentary 
on all those Portions of Scripture that are most Questioned and Assailed. By 
Epwarp GouGu, B.A. Lond 

‘His system of exposition is fresh, ingenious, fairly convincing in its principal 

points, and exhaustive. . . . The tone of the whole volume is impregnated with a 

deep evangelical spirit.’—Scots Observer. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


JESUS THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH. 


3y A LAYMAN. 





Crown 8vo, bound in buckram, 6s. 


RUPERT OF THE RHINE: A Biographical Sketch of the 
Life of Prince Rupert, Prince Palatine of the Rhine, Duke of Cumberland, etc. 
By Lorp RonaLp Gower. With 3 Portraits. 
‘A fluent and pleasant summary.’—Saturday Review. 
‘Very prettily got up.’—S?t. James's Gazette. 





Crown 8vo. 


MIRIAM’S SCHOOLING: And Other Papers. 


RUTHERFORD. Edited by his friend REUBEN SHAPCOTT. 


3y MARK 
[lmmediately. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LIMITED. 





10Y.’S PUBLICATIONS, 


Author of ‘ Horace in Homespun,’ ‘ For Puir Auld Scotland’s Sake,’ etc. etc. 


IN SCOTTISH FIELDS. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 4s. 6d. 
HORACE IN HOMESPUW. Illustrated. 


Cloth extra. Price 6s. ; 
‘The most charming of all recent volumes of Scottish poetry.'.—7he Bailie. 


FOR PUIR AULD SCOTLAND'S SAKE: A Book of Prose 
Essays on Scottish Literary and Rural Subjects. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Gilt Top. 
4s. 6d. 

* Written with a grace that is the fruit of cultivation in letters, and with the know- 
ledge that results from critical study and good scholarship.’—Scotsman. 


A THOUSAND FLASHES OF FRENCH WIT, WISDOM, 
AND WICKEDNESS. Collected and Translated by J. De Finop. Square 
tzmo. Cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 


PATERSON’S GUIDES. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 60 Maps, etc., 6s. and ros. 6d. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 45 Maps and Plans, 4s. 
SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d. and 1s. GLAsGow AND LAND oF ORKNEY AND SHETLAND, 
EpINBURGH, ts. and 6d. Burns, 1s. and 6d. 1s. and 6d. 
TROSSACHS, 1s. and 6d. LaNnp oF Scott, 6d. 
SWITZERLAND. 10 Coloured Maps and Plans, rs. 
RHINE PROVINCES. 10 Coloured Maps and Plans, 1s. 6d. 


10 LOVELL’S COURT, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, and all Booksellers. 


WILLIAM PATERSON & CO 











Small Quarto. 











New Work sy ALEXANDER W. BUCHAN. 
At all Booksellers, Cloth Extra, 4s. 6d., Postage 3d. 
A’ EVANGEL OF HOPE; or, READINGS IN THE SPIRIT. 
By the Author of ‘ Joseph and his Brethren, etc. 
New Nove sy A. MACKNIGHT. 
Just Published, Cloth Extra, Price 2s. 6d., Postage 3d. 
O* LY A FISHER MAIDEN. By A. Macknicurt. 


DIGBY & LONG, PuBLIsHERs, 18 BouveRI£E STREET, LONDON. 


THE RIALTO 


AND CITY REVIEW. 
EDITED By W. R. LAWSON. 








Published every Saturday, Price Threepence. Yearly by Post, 155. 


Agents: Edinburgh, Menzizs anv Co.; Glasgow, PorTzous anv Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 

‘Tue Riatto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
urnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘ Tue Rracto’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘Tue Riatto’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘Tue RratTo’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 





Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, GresHamM House, OLD Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. 





READY IMMEDIATELY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, srown 8vo, price 6s. 


BISMARCK INTIME. 


BY A FELLOW-STUDENT. 


This attractive and well illustrated volume bristles with most interesting and 
characteristic anecdotes of the private life of the great ex-Chancellor. 





JUST READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
Cloth, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 
By MADAME CARETTE, 
Private Reader to the Empress Eugénie, 
Being intimate Recollections of the Court of the Tuileries, 


THE EVE OF AN EMPIRE’S FALL. 


THIRD EDITION, Price 6s., BY SAME AUTHOR. 
MY MISTRESS THE EMPRESS EUGENIE; 
OR, COURT LIFE AT THE TUILERIES. 








JUST READY, Price 2s. 6d., crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth gilt. 
By F. P. SCOTT, Author‘of ‘ Lectures on Africa.’ 
STANLEY: AND HIS HEROIC RELIEF OF 
EMIN PACHA. 


With Map, 14 Portraits, and other Illustrations. 
‘A clear, readable, and interesting narrative, to which Mr. Scott has prefixed an 
account of Stanley's early career.'—Vanity Fair. 


London: DEAN & SON, 160a FLEET STREET, E.C. 





Now Ready. Extra foolscap, 8vo. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


ESSAYS AND APPRECIATIONS 


By 


W. E. HENLEY. 





Special Edition on Japanese Paper, Limited to 
Twenty Copies, £2, 2s. 


Price 5s. 





LONDON: DAVID NUTT. 


By the Same Author. 


A BOOK OF VERSES. 


SECOND EDITION, 5s. ° 
London: David Nutt. 


MEMORIAL CATALOGUE OF THE 
FRENCH AND DUTCH LOAN 
COLLECTION, 


EDINBURGH, 1886. 


Price £3, 35. 
Edinburgh: David Douglas. 


A CENTURY OF ARTISTS. 
Price £2, 2s. 


Glasgow : James MacLehose and Sons. 


“CLEARED.” 


‘A vigorous poem which is likely to attract considerable attention.'— 
Times. 

‘Far exceeds in cleverness and courage gy that has yet appeared in 
Unionist literature. . . . It should, it must, have a vast effect in influencing 
public opinion.’—The World. 











The 


Printed in Pamphlet Form for DistRIBUTION by 
UNIONIST ORGANISATIONS. 


Copies (2s. per 100, or 17s. 6d. per 1000) will be sent Post Free to 
any Address in the United Kingdom. 


‘THE SCOTS OBSERVER’ OFFICES, 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH ; and 115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. ‘ 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





In Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. Each. By Post, 3d. extra. 


PHOSPHA. 
SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 

It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Business Man's Friend—Invaluable for 
Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, and Loss of Energy. The best Remedy 
for Indigestion. It is also valuable for giving relief to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and Neuralgia. 


Sole Agent—J. C. POTTAGE, Cuemist, 117 Princes Srreet, EpinBURGH ; 
and 47 St. VincENT STREET, GLAsGow. 


A. BARRON, 
CARVER, GILDER, AND PICTURE FRAME MAKER, 
37 HANOVER STREET, AND 15 CATHERINE STREET, EDINBURCH. 








“*AMERAS AND PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS of the 

Newest and most Improved Designs. Hanp and Detective CAMERAS, 
Cuemicas, Dry Piates, and all PHoroGrarnic Reguisites. Advice given to 
Beginners. Illustrated Catalogues free. 


AMES BUNCLE, ScientiFic INSTRUMENT MAKER, 
7 HOPE STREET (West-End of Princes Street), EDINBURGH. 





OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, StRaw and Moss Litter for the Stable. LinsEEp 

and other Cakes, and MEALS, Turnips, Carrors, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 

Canary and Hemp Seep, Potatoes, MANnurEs, Skeps. Nitrate or Sopa, etc. 

STORES—KING'S STABLES ROAD. 


CROSSES, 





TODD & COQ., REATHS, 


FLorIsTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
y MAITLAND STREET, Unegualled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





TYPE-WRITING 


GENERAL COPYING OFFICE, 


Lower Ground Floor, 


55 CHANCERY LANE 
(Holborn End). 


PROPRIETOR: J. G. O'BYRNE, F.Sh.S., 

In connection with the City and Suburban School of Shorthand. 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 
SHORTHAND TAUGHT RAPIDLY. 
Shorthand Writers and Typists sent out. 


Sole Agency for the ‘INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER,’ price £20 net, 
‘The Best in the Market,’ the ‘ MORRIS’ (£3, 10s.) and the ‘ ENGLISH 
REMINGTON’ (£16, 16s.) TYPEWRITERS. 





Orders by Post receive Special Attention and Work sent by return. 


PRICES FOR TYPING :— 
Market Reports, Legal, Medical, and Scientific Documents, and Specifications, 
14d. per folio of 72 words. 
Balance Saets: 2d. per folio of 72 words. 
Hire of Machine and Operator : ros. 6d. a day (10 to 5), or £2 per week. 
Authors’ MS. in Large Quantities: 1s. 6d. per 1000 words. 
Typing from Dictation: 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per hour, according to subject. 


Lithographic Copies Executed from Type or Handwriting. 
MACHINES BOUGHT, SOLD. AND EXCHANGED. 
Fee for Instruction in Typewriting, £2, 2s., until perfect (with use of Machines). 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 


TYPEWRITING AND SHORTHAND TAUCHT RAPIDLY THROUCH THE POST. 


DEPARTMENTS :— 

Every description of Copying done. MSS. Copied or received from Dictation. 
English and Foreign Plays Typewritten. ‘I'ranslations effected. Shorthand 
and Type-operators sent out. 

All kinds of STATIONERY for Typewriters at lowest prices. Special High-class 
Linen Papers always in Stock. Remington and Caligraph Ribbons, 3s. 6d. 
each, 36s. per doz. Typewriting Lithography—a Specialité. Ask for Samples 
and Prices. 

TYPEWRITERS, new and second-hand, bought, sold, and exchanged. We can 
supply any of the following Typewriters: Automatic, Bar-Lock, Caligraph, 
Cenotype, Crown, Crandall, Hammond, Hall, Herrington, Horton, INTER- 
NATIONAL, £20; Merritt, Morris, £3, 10s. ; Munson, Odell, Prouty, Rapid, 
Smith, Premier, ENGLISH REMINGTON, £16, 16s. 

REPAIRS to Machines, and Machines fitted with New Type. Several good 
second-hand machines ~ et in stock. Copyholders, Oil, Ribbons, Type- 
Cleaners, etc. All kinds of Labour-saving office supplies. Competent Operators 
supplied with Machines. Full Prospectuses post free. 


Write or call here for anything in connection with Typing. 


55 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON. 


Caution: Please Note the Number—FIFTY-FIVE,. 

















Seedsmen 
by 
Special 
Royal 
Warrants 


To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 
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WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 

















PULPIT BIBLES, FAMILY BIBLES. 
OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
TRact SOCIETY, prw BIBLES, SCHOOL BIBLES. 
SMALLEST BIBLE IN THE 
WORLD. 





99 GEORGE STREET. 


/mmense Variety of Bindings at 
Lowest Prices jor Cash. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER 


An Imperial Review. 


Published simultaneously in LONDON and EDINBURGH 
every SATURDAY. 
THe SCOTS OBSERVER, a Record and Review, is issued weekly, price 
Sixpence. While giving due prominence to Imperial and General Affairs, it 
deals specially with subjects of Scottish Interest. In Politics it is resolutely Con- 
stitutional and Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Agriculture, and other 
topics are treated by eminent writers. 

Among signing Contributors are FREDERICK GREENWOOD, Davip Hannay, W. 
E. HENLEY, WALTER Wuyte, Cosmo Monkuovss, Epmunp Gossg, J. MACLAREN 
Cospan, Sheriff Campion, HuGH Hatisurton, Sir W. G. Simpson, Horace 
Hutcuinson, P. ANDERSON GRaHaM, Rev. Dr. J. G. McPuerson, Eustace 
Batrour, The Author of Fo’c's' le Yarns, WM. ARCHER, Sir GEorGE DovuGtas, 
Dr. Fetxin, W. B. Yeats, H. O. ARNoLpD Forster, Professor Lewis Camp- 
BELL, J. M. Barriz, Dr. RicHarD GARNETT, MAy Kenpatit, GRAHAM R. 
Tomson, ANDREW LANG, JAMES Payn, and R. L. STEVENson. 

The ‘Modern Men’ Series, which forms a feature of the Journal, includes 
literary and critical portraits of R. L. Stevenson, A. J. BALFour, JoseEPH CHAM- 
BERLAIN, Lord RoseBERY, Lewis Morris, THomas Keitn, Sir Gzorce Otro 
TREVELYAN, Principal Cairn, Henry Du Prk Lasoucnerg, J. A. FroupE, WALT 
WuitMan, JosepH Lister, H. M. STANLEY, H. Riper HacGarp, Tom Morris, 
Henrik InsEN, RoBERT BrowninG, Professor RosBERTSON SmitH, R. W. 
CocHRAN-Patrick, M. Cuarcot, the Bishop or Oxrorp, the DuKE oF ARGYLL, 
Henry Irvine, Sir DouGLtas MAcLaGan, Knight, M.D., the SHau, CHARLES 
STEWART PARNELL, Prince Bismarck, W. G. Grace, Pore Leo x11., Fortunt 
pu Boiscosry, ANDREW LANG, Rupo_pH VircHow, Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
P.R.A.; JoHANNES BrauMs, Le Brav’ Générat, GeorGE MerepitH, Max 
MuLter, SARASATE, A. G. Errret, W. T. Steap, General Sir FREDERICK 
Roserts, BARNuUM, GEorRGE R. Sims, AuGustus Harris, Dr. Samuet Sm1Lgs, 
the MASTER OF BALLIOL, the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, ARTHUR W. P1NERO, 
General Lorp Wo tsELey, V.C.; Sir J. E. Mitrais, F. J. Furnivarr, Emire 
Zora, the Lorp CunieF Justice, Sir Cartes HALE, Cardinal Newman, 
‘Gyp,’ Sir James HanNEN, A. C. SWINBURNE, the Right Hon. W. E. Grap- 
STONE, Cardinal MANnNinG, Count Von Motrxe, Dr. Martineau, Ropert 
BucHANAN, Hubert Parry, Mr. Justice Hawkins, JOHN Morey, AuGusTE 
Ronin, Sir JosePH Evcar Boerum, A. K. H. B., and Sir Wo. V. Harcourt. 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. SmirH AnD Son have it on Sale at the 
principal Railway Stations in England, and receive Orders for it at all their Book- 


— OFFICES: 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON, 











THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge, 
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LEA & PERRINS'SAUCE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 









=n. 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





THE EIGHTY-FIFTH ORDINARY ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


CALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


Was held at EDINBURGH on TUESDAY, 6th May 1890. 
The Hon. E. C. BULLER ELPHINSTONE in the Chair. 


ABSTRACT OF RESULTS FOR 188g. 


NEW LIFE ASSURANCES (an Increase of £ 39213), ° ° £466,065 
LIFE PREMIUM INCOME (an Increase of £9545), ° 114,947 
FIRE PREMIUM INCOME (an Increase tin 54)s ° ° 127,074 
TOTAL INCOME, including Interest (an Increase of £15,034) ° 294,255 


TOTAL FUNDS (an Increase of £57,981), - ; : ~ 14348,289 
AS COMPARED WITH THE FIGURES OF TH -ENTY } ‘EARS AGO, 
The NEW LIFE ASSURANCES are FOUR TIMES the Amount then Transacted. 
The TOTAL INCOME has been TREBLED in Amount. 
The FUNDS have been MORE THAN DOUBLED. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 1890-91. 
Chairman—Sir GEORGE WARRENDER of Lochend, Bart. 


The Hon. E. C. B. ELPHINSTONE. JOHN TURNBU LL, Esq. of Abbey St. Bathans. 

WM. STUART FRASER, Esgq., W.S. JOHN URE, Esq., Dep. -Chairman Clyde Trust. 

T. A. HOG, Esq. of Newliston. Rk. H. LEADBET TER, Esq., Glasgow. 

P. STIRLING, Esq. of Kippendavie. Coe READMAN, Esq., 9 Moray Place. 

ANDREW AIKMAN, Esq., Banker. . SHOLTO DOUGLAS, Esq., W.S. 

CHARLES RITCHIE, Esa. S.S.C. 
Manager and Actuary—D. er a F.I.A., and F.F.A. ecto. J. SURENNE, F.F.A. Fire Superintendent —J. COWAN. 
Assistant Actuary—H COCKBURN, F.LA., F.F Solicitor—R. B. RANKEN, W.S. 
Medical en H. MACLAREN, M.D. Auditor—J. JOBSON DICKSON, C.A. 





9 +O UR COFFEES 
' THE MENTON E OF BR ITAI N : Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 


and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 


HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 


with Chicory only when ordered. 








GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, . si 
—_—_. THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
Peenetne. Seana. FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


==, Lady Manayer—Miss KNOWLES. R 
g and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and 
79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 









Magnificently situated. 
Luxuriously furnished. 
‘A Turkish, Russian, and 
2 other Baths. Ballroom, 
Billiard and Smoke Room. 
m Ornamental Grounds, 
, Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


Mildest and Driest Climat England. > 
Three hours wie an eats ae sa Tai Moderate No / BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
. — FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
METEOR, IONA, MALVINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity), 


Or other of the Company’s Vessels, are intended io Sail (till further notice) from 
VICTORIA DOCK, LEITH, every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 


every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, as undernoted :— 








From LEITH—June 4th, 2 p.m. ; 6th, 3 p.m. ; 7th, 3 3 p»m.; 11th, 8 p.m. ; 13th, 9 p.m.; rq4th, ro p.m. ; 18th, 1 p.m.; 20th, 
S 2 p.m. ; 21st, 3 p.m. ; 25th, 6 p. m. : 27th, 8 p.m. ; 28th, 9 Pp m. 
From LONDON June 3d, Noon; 4th, Noon; 7th, 3 p.m. ; roth, 4 p.m.; 11th, 9 a.m.; 14th, 10 a.m.; 17th, Noon; 18th, Noon; ast, 2 p.m.; 24th, 4 p.-™.; 
2sth, 5 p.m. ; 28th, 10 a.m. 
FARES :—First Cabin, including Steward’s Fee, 22s. ; Second Cabin, 16s. Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only ), Tos. 
RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Stew ard’s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d. 


eS Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. Not responsible for eameeneet Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 
Cheap Circular Tours round the Land's End, in Connection with Clyde Shipping Co.'s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 47s. 6d. 
and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs. Sloan & Co.'s Steamers—Fare, Ist Cabin, 35s, (Railway Fares extra). 
Apply, in LONDON, to Lonvon AnD EDINBURGH ree & Co., HermitaGe Steam Wuarr, Wapping; SEAWARD Brotuers, 30 Eastcheap, E.C. ; ABERDEEN 





STEAM AVIGATION Co. , 102 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ; THOMSON, or M‘DouGa.tt & B ONTHRON, 72 Mark Lane, E.C.; G. W. WuHratcey & Co., 23 Regent 
Street ; EDINBURGH—Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street ; GLASGOW Con AN & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place ; GREENOCK—D. MACDOUGALL, 1 Cross Shore Street ; 
and here to alia THOMAS AITKEN. 

8 and 9 CommERcIAL STREET, LEITH. Telegraphic Addresses—Leith ‘ Aitken’; London ‘ Edina.’ 
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